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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mrrror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 





come inevitable, of the 
the permission required to buy a suit of clothes 
(if the purchaser possesses the fortune that 
such an investment demands), of ‘the govern- 
ment manoeuvres to circumvent food profiteets, 


“oy : ; 
wttit and a mass of other information. 


Far-Away Stories by William J. Locke. New 


York: John Lane Co., $1.50. 
Eleven short stories, 
expressing various moods, but 


Tue Secret or tue Tower by Anthony all but one written be- 


Hope. New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.60. 
This is Anthony Hope’s first novel in five 
years—a romantic mystery laid in post-war 
England, pulsing with the same thrill and 
charm which gave the “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
and “Rupert of Hentzau” their wide popularity. 


fore the war, 
all bearing the stamp of Locke’s subtle elusive 
charm. The author’s own estimate of their ex- 
cellence is reflected in his desire not to have 
them go down to oblivion in the files of old 
magazines. 


From Fatuer To Son by Mary S. Watts. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $1.75. 

A high principled young man leaves college 
and friends to enter his father’s law office: 
Then he finds that the large family fortune 
was founded by his grandfather in Civil War 
profiteering. What was he to do, for he felt 
that he was required to do something. He was 
peculiarly sensitive, and conditions in 1918 did 
not conduce to his mental comfort. What he 
pivot of a most interesting 


Russia 1x 1919 by Arthur Ransome. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, $1.50. 


We have heard much of the evils of Bol- 
shevism. Here is an authoritative account of 
Russia under the soviet government by one of 
the best known writers of England, an expert 
om Russian affairs. In this volume are incor- 
porated personal interviews with Lenin and 
the heads of all the important departments of 
the present government; accounts of the meet- 
ings of soviets and committees; figures con- 
cerning schools, libraries, etc.; prices of food 
and commodities; facts about the conversion 
of private enterprises to community control; 
agriculture, transport, the army, the police, 
housing, trade unions and observations on the 


did forms the 
romance. 


Case oF Humor by Strickland 
Forbes & Co., $1.25. 


Humor dissected, analyzed, diagramed, illus- 
: trated. Each particular brand of humor is 
human aspects of the Russian scene. There gescribed in detail and an example given. The 
are pen pictures of the leaders, reports of what author says he hopes by this volume to increase 
the people read, a list of the plays and operas (nh public’s appreciation of humor by increas- 
given in a single fortnight in Moscow, por- ing its powers of observation of humor. The 
trayals of the simple conditions that have be- reason some people have so much less fun 
than others is because they don’t see the fun 
going on all around them. 


A SAMPLE 
Gillilan. Chicago: 








THE BOOKFELLOWS 


A family of bookfolk doing bookly deeds. 
Let us tell you about it. Address 


PorEMs AND Prose oF Ernest Dowson. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, 70c. 


Dowson was best known in the _ nineties; 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, these are the poems published in 1886, 1890, 
Clerk. 1892 and 1893. The prose includes ‘The 
$320 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Diary of a Successful Man,” “A Case of 








Conscience,’’ “An Orchestral Violin,” ‘‘Souv- 
enirs of an Egoist’’ and “*The Statute of Lim- 
itations.”” Although Dowson himself pre- 
ferred his prose, Arthur Symons in his memoir 
prefacing this edition says that it is on poetry 

74 of 


that his fame will eventually rest. No. 
the Modern Library. 
RaMSEY MILHOLLAND by Booth Tarkington. 














New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 
f h The story of a boy and girl, friends in 
Oo t e childhood, lovers in youth. The girl can al- 


ways outtalk the boy, even in public debate 
in college, but the boy possesses the gift of 
making his silence expressive so that the argu- 
ment is not so one-sided after all. Illustrated. 


U.S. A. 


TI only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my 


StuDIES IN THE ELizABETHAN Drama by 
Arthur Symons. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $3.50. 

Symons as critic and essayist is constaptly 
country were the last gan in popularity among discriminating 
words of Nathan Hale, American readers. Here are thirteen essays 
American patriot. on Shakespeare and contemporary plays and 
playwrights done in Symons’ scintillant style, 
originally contributed to various magazines but 
revised for book publication. They therefore 
represent some of his most mature and valu- 
able critical judgment. 


Animated by this spirit, 
Ruth Alden sought a 
chance to serve her 
country in the late war. 

e chance came; it was 
as full of peril as a for- 
lorn hope; a false step 
would mean an _ igno- 
minious death. 


P62 
foofoote 


The Lion's Share 

Secretary Carter Glass was discussing 
a certain stockholders’ meeting out of 
which a wail arose from the minority 
stockholders. “The minority stockhold- 
ers,” he said, “can always get justice—if 
they are able to fight for it, but all too 
often they are like the small boy in the 
restaurant. This lad had saved up enough 
change to gratify the longing of a life- 
time and purchase an order of roast 
duck, but when it was set before him it 
was so small that he looked at it in 
disgust and finally summoned up enough 
courage to call the waiter. Just as the 
waiter arrived the boy noticed that at 
the very next table a big fat man was 


By Edwin Balmer being served with roast duck also and 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers that he got a huge portion. ‘What do 


ALL BOOKSTORES you mean giving me a littie dab of duck 


like this and serving a whole bird to that 


Her story leads to the 
bloody battlefields of 
France; to Chateau 
Thierry; to the Argonne. 
But yet it is not a war 
novel. It is rather a 
wonderful presentation 
of the patriotic spirit of 
America’s sons and 


daughters. 
Price $1.50 
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leveling of caste, of added, ‘Get me the manager.’ The waiter 


bowed and smiled. ‘The fat slob is the 
manager,’ he explained.” 


efoofente 


True Reform 

They tell a story of a bootlegger in 
Kansas who, during confinement in the 
county jail, received a visit from some 
temperance women who brought him 
flowers and tracts. The bootlegger, in- 
stead of thanking them, berated them 
for their ingratitude. “You folks busted 
up the greatest temperance movement in 
this county in years,” he wailed. “I was 
selling them fellows whisky that was di- 
luted as high as 75 per cent., and if you'd 
left me alone another month I'd a had 
’em drinkin’ pure water.” 


“And shall I be able to play the piano 
when my hands heal?” asked the 


wounded soldier. “Certainly you will,” 
said the doctor. “Gee, that’s great! I 
never could before.”—Houston Post. 


efoefoote 


First Workman—Yes, the corporation 
has offered us one-half the profits for 
the coming year, in addition to our 
wages. Second Workman—Well, tell 
’em when they offer us all of the profits, 
we'll consider ese 

“Do you think our oratorical friend 
was. sincere when he asked the crowd 
not to interrupt him by demonstrations 
of approval?” “Yes,” replied Senator 
Sorghum; “there are men who would 
rather listen to their own voices than to 
applause.”—IVashington Star. 


Coming Shows 


months 


During the summer 


the Gay ety 


Theatre has been closed it has been under. 
going complete new decoration and refurnish. 
ment under the personal supervision of Mana. 


ger Charles W. Daniels. 


Painters, upholster. 


ers, scenic artists, etc., have been at work un- 
til now it is one of the prettiest theatres in 


the city. 


It will open the week of August 


17 with Ben Welch and his revue—a company 
of witty men and handsome women selected 


from the best burlesque 
Frank P. 
more, 


including 


Murphy, Frank Kearney, Vic Cas. 
Harry Evans, Dimple Dolly Morrissey, 


Nettie Hyde, Freda Florence and Frankie Mar. 
tin. In addition to these will be the famous 
Welch Dancing Girls, famous for their tune. 
ful voices and pretty clothes. Mr. Welch is of 
course the chief attraction of the production 
and his admirers will rejoice to learn that he 
spends more time on the stage than customarily, 
He plays the chief roles in ‘Love Arbor” and 


“Izzy at the Movies,” 

specialty 
tion. 

+ 

The Columbia, 
decorated and 

last Monday 


renewed 


and also offers a new 
in Italian and Hebrew characteriza- 


which has also been re. 
throughout, 
with continuous vaudeville and 


opened 


pictures from eleven o’clock in the mornin 
& 


until eleven at night. Mr. 


David Russell, the 


manager, has scheduled two complete changes 
of program each week. The vaudeville bill for 
the remainder of this week includes the Nor- 
ris animals and the jazz monkeys, Charles 
Olcott in a ten-minute comic opera, the acro- 
batic Melvin Brothers, Burns and Wilson in 


a comedy skit, and 
“nifty nonsense.” 


“The Peace of Roaring River” 


Frederick. 
efosfocte 


Ragland and Gagen in 
The feature picture will be 
starring Pauline 


Friend—I suppose the baby is fond of 


you? 


Papa—Fond of me? 


Why, he 


sleeps all day when I’m not at home, 
and stays up all night just to enjoy my 
society.—Rochester Post-Express. 
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fat slob over there?’ he shrilled, and 
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The 


St. Louis Exposition 


of 


[ndustrial 
Arts and Crafts 


Opens in the 


Southern Hotel 
Building 


October ]5th 


For Four Weeks 


THE OBJECT OF THE EXPOSITION IS TO DISPLAY MANUFAC- 
TURED OR WROUGHT ARTICLES COMBINING BEAUTY AND 
UTILITY FOR THE PURPOSE OF AROUSING INTEREST IN 
AMERICAN DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP. ARTICLES 
AND PRODUCTS THAT ARE MADE SOLELY FOR 
UTILITY AND HAVE NO ATTRACTIVE QUALI- 

TIES OR LINES FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
ART AND DESIGN WILL NOT BE AC- 
CEPTED. AN ENTRY IN THIS EXPO- 
SITION MAY BE CONSIDERED 


IN ITSELF AS A SORT OF 
BLUE RIBBON. ... .. 











For further information apply at the Exposition office, 1034 Syndicate 
Trust Building. Telephone Olive 3378. 
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Doing Britain’s Dirty Work 


By William Marion Reedy 


WONDER if people are not getting tired 

of all the “bunk” that is being talked 

about democracy in this country while 
they are hearing at the same time of some 
things that, are being done in the name of de- 
mocracy. There are the cases of the Indian 
agitators now imprisoned here and held for 
deportation because of their propaganda in 
behalf of self-government for their native 
land. As practical folk, helpless in the storm 
of passion, we may have reconciled: ourselves 
to the activities of our authorities against 
those men while the war was on, in accord- 
ance with the theory that we were bound to 
suppress revolutionary movements calculated 
to injure the military efforts of our ally, Great 
Britain. To the extent that the revolutionists 
were fighting England they were aiding 
our enemies as well as England’s. But the 
War is over now. One would think that, this 
being the case, we should not be making war 
upon the nationalists of India. 


Within the past few weeks four more Hin- 
dus have been arrested for deportation to In- 
dia. The men are D. Kk. Sarkar, in New 
York; Gobind Behari Lal, of San Francisco, 
and Bhagwan and Santokh Singh, of Seattle. 
These, with Gopal Singh, arrested for trans- 
portation some months ago, Taraknath Das, 
now in Leavenworth prison, and some others, 
ii sent back home, will be in effect condemned 
to death, for that has been the fate of their 
fellows in agitation at the hands of the Brit- 
ish Government. These men were arrested 
after the war. What for’ Why, for exactly 
the thing of which Washington, Jefferson, 
l‘ranklin, Adams and others held in immor- 
ial memory by all Americans, were guilty; 
they have been struggling to free their coun- 
try from the rule of the stranger. ‘They have 
been endeavoring to secure for their own peo- 
ple that self-determination about which Wood- 
row Wilson has been discoursing so elequently 
tor at least two years. The information upon 
which they have been arrested has been sup- 
plied by agencs, secret and public, of the P+*t- 
ish Government. The British consul at San 
I‘rancisco, Mr. A. Carnegie Ross, has in- 
formed our authorities that if he has not al- 
ready given enough proof against them he can 
furnish more in practically unlimited quan- 
tity. 

The idea that our government should send 
these patriots to the firing squad is enough 
to make the blood of any true blue Amer- 
ican boil in indignation. Judge Van Fleet, 
of San Francisco, has characterized their of- 
fense as “too much love of their Mother- 
land.” That they violated the neutrality laws 
of this country, passed as war measures, 
is admitted. For that offense they were 
tried and convicted. They served their sen- 
tences. There can be no just complaint about 
that as a matter of law, whatever we may 
think of the wisdom or the justice of such 
laws in general. It is deliciously atrocious, 








however, that we should punish these Hindus 
for a political crime against another country, 
considering that during all our history until 
now, we have refused to include under extra- 
ditable offenses any political crimes. It has 
never been considered a crime for anyone to 
agitate for the change of forms of govern- 
ment. Born in revolution ourselves, we could 
not repudiate the principle of action in the ex- 
ercise and application of which we had our 
origin. 

This country’s sympathies have ever been 
with every people struggling to cast off 
tyranny. Since when has the spirit of this 
country changed in this regard? Who 
changed it, if it has been changed? Why is 
it that the great daily newspapers of this 
country have little or nothing to say about the 
facts of the incarceration of these men who, 
a few years ago, would have been hailed as 
the heroes they are’ The only information 
that is vouchsafed us on the subject is ob- 
tainable solely from circulars disseminated by 
organizations that are forced thus to present 
their cause, owing to the fact that publicity 
otherwise is denied them. ‘The censorship is 
in operation, voluntarily or under compulsion. 
We are not permitted in this country to know 
as much about the uprising in India or in 
Egypt as are the people of Great Britain. It 
is very doubtful that the vast majority of 
Americans have any knowledge of the efforts 
being made to send these Hindus back to mil- 
itary execution. J have been amazed to learn 
how little the people here know of the extent 
of the revolt against Great Britain, both in In- 
dia and Egypt, but for the matter of that, they 
have been kept in ignorance of the nature and 
scope of the social rovolution in England 
itself. 

They know nothing of the discontent in 
Canada and Australia. Our press has delib- 
erately glossed over all these things in the 
briefest dispatches except in the case of the big 
strike in Canada or has ignored them alto- 
gether, possibly under the impression that by 
doing so the spread of what is loosely called 
Bolshevism” is thereby prevented. Because 
there is a so-called “Irish vote” here the 
papers and the politicians give us something 
about the troubles in the Evergreen Isle and 
they even give much space to the honors 
showered upon “President” De Valera of the 
Irish Republic during his tour of our greater 
cities, though I must confess that there are 
signs that the “silencer” has been put upon 
that of late. Our people know and love the 
Irish and sympathize with their aspirations 
and efforts for nationhood, but we do not 
know the Hindus or Egyptians. We do not 
regard these people as being within the pale. 
Most folks here think of these people as being 
a bit off-color, anyhow. When labor unions 
and other organizations pass resolutions of 
sympathy and support for the revolutionists, no 
news stories are made of such actions. If the 
American public knew what is being done here 
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to punish the champions of Indian liberty, 
here in this land dedicated to liberty, I be- 
lieve there would go up such a protest against 
the use of our power to strangle the move- 
ment for self-rule among the Hindus as would 
be irresistible, 

Nothing is heard about India or Egypt in 
the United States Senate, but much is said 
about Shantung. Now, Shantung is_ bad 
enough in all conscience, but Shantung is 
“played up” because, in doing so, the politi- 
cians have an opportunity to attack Japan, 
and there is a large “vote” to be appealed 
to, especially in the West, by opposing Jap- 
anese imperialism. ‘That Japanese imperial. 
ism is no worse, all things considered, than 
British imperialism, goes without saying. But 
then, you know, Great Britain is not averse to 
our putting as many spokes as possible in 
Japan’s wheel. While our newspapers play 
politics with the politicians as to Japan and 
Ireland, the public is kept in ignorance of such 
an inquiry as the use of the institutions and 
machinery of our Government to deliver over 
to British military power men who, if they 
have in any way offended against our laws, 
have paid the penalty therefor and are purged 
of further guilt. 


A few years ago the treatment now being 
dealt out to the Hindu agitators here would 
have been unthinkable, for we were then the 
same country that had tried to help Kossuth’s 
rising in Hungary, that had welcomed heartily 
the men who tried to overthrow autocracy in 
Prussia, that had all the good will in the world 
for the efforts of Garibaldi, that had gone to 
war to free Cuba. In those days we were not 
allowing any foreign power to reach over here 
and grasp tor vengeance any man, however 
humble, who had endeavored to bring about 
the political emancipation of his countrymen. 
But a few months ago our President was do- 
ing all he could to induce the people of Ger- 
many to revolt against their masters. Now we 
find them tightening the chains upon the people 
of. Egypt by recognizing the British protecto- 
rate over that country and saying and doing 
nothing to maintain the right of asylum in this 
land for all those who strive to destroy political 
and social oppression. He has cared as little 
for the rights of asylum of the Hindus as, ap- 
parently, he has cared for the right of free 
speech and free press in the cases of the 
American men and women now held in our 
jails and penitentiaries for expressing their 
dissent from the opinion and will of the ma- 
jority in support of the war. 

All political prisoners—foreign, as. well as 
native or naturalized—in this country should 
be freed, and at once. Everyone who believes 
the old doctrine that this land was “estab- 
lished as a refuge for the oppressed of the 
earth’—a sentiment that we used to applaud 
vociferously in Fourth of July orations— 
should make it his business to register his pro- 
test against the proceedings now in progress 
to send the patriotic Hindus back to India 
for execution. We should protest fully and 
vigorously against the Allies’ rule of India and 
Egypt as against the political and economic 
subjection of the majority in Ireland, but we 
should especially protest the abominable per- 
version of justice in the case of these Hindus. 
If we permit Britain to use us as she now 
plans to do, we shall repudiate the most glor- 
ious pages in our history. She may be get- 
ting us to jail and deport Irish agitators. She 
may insist upon our sending De Valera back to 
England in mancles and an Oregon boot. She 
may be getting us to do something which for 
all her faults she has never consented to do 
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at the request of any government. England 
has always been the revolutionist’s refuge, but 
here we are sending back to her refugees from 
her governmental wrath. 

These Hindus we are holding for deporta- 
tion have not sinned against us, or if they 
have, they have atoned for it. They admit 
that they want to see British rule in India 
overthrown, but they emphatically deny that 
they ever attempted to interfere with or do 
any harm to the United States Government. 
This whole country should arise in wrath and 
demand their release. 


*. 9. 9% 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Tackling the Cost of Living 
HE President’s call upon Congress to 
do something to check the rise in the 
cost of living has resulted thus far only 
in a great deal of newspaper discussion and 
a summons by the Attorney General to the 
war-time food administrators of the different 
States to institute a sweeping investigation 
for the purpose of discovering possible 
profiteering. In effect the ‘people are called 
upon to supply the evidence upon which to 
base action against the engrossers of the na- 
tion’s food and other necessaries. It is sug- 
gested that the same methods be employed 
that were employed in the determination of 
prices during the critical period of food con- 
servation in the midst of war. There are to 
be committees to make public fair price lists 
of all commodities, but these committees will 
be extra legal, without definite authority to 
enforce their determinations. Information as 
to the situation in each State is to be filed with 
the Department of Justice in Washington. 
Evidence of hoarding or other violations of 
the Food Control Act is to be turned over to 
the United States Attorney and that official, 
in every federal district, will bring to bear 
all his powers, as well as those of the Bureau 
of Investigation, to discover and punish viola- 
tors of the law. It remains to be seen 
whether the volunteers called for will rally 
to their work with anything like the enthu- 
siasm they displayed in the exercise of similar 
functions under the stress of the compelling 
psychology of war-time patriotism. 

Surely it is not cynicism but only common 
sense to suggest that the logical development 
of the attorney general’s proclamation is that 
the people themselves should take in hand the 
matter of high prices and apply the remedy 
of the boycott, by refusing to buy anything 
the price of which is, in their opinion, too 
high. The appeal is to public sentiment, since 
there can be no direct prosecution of those 
who may extort exorbitant prices from the 
public. The people could bring down prices 
with a crash in two or three days if they 
would only withhold from purchasing. It 
may be that they will do this, having in mind 
that the Government is with them in their 
plight and fight. 

Proposals for legislation necessary to sup- 
plement the activities of the volunteer food 
regulators are many, The Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank is out with a declara- 
tion that it would be as unwise as it is un- 
necessary to adventure now upon any cur- 
rency legislation. He says that the increase 
in circulation of reserve bank notes in the past 
three years is the effect and not the cause of 
advancing wages and prices. Furthermore 
he says that present conditions are due to a 


“general relaxation of the war-time regime of 
personal economy.” Mr. Harding and indeeg 
the banking fraternity generally advise againg 
tampering with the currency, with a view 
io deflation. This advice will probably be 
heeded by Congress. Demands that the Goy. 
ernment take over the wheat crop at. the 
price guaranteed the farmers and sell it to the 
public at what it will bring in the market are 
insistent, but they are not given as much con- 
sideration as might have been expected. The 
Government might not be averse to such ac- 
tion, even if it does involve giving a billion 
dollars to the farmers, out of everybody’s 
taxes, but the fact is that the wheat supply 
is going to be short this year and a great deal 
of what there is of it is going to be rather 
poor, so it is not likely that such action would 
really save the people very much money in 
the long run. Bringing down the price of 
wheat is supposed to bring down the price of 
everything else in sympathy, but the Govern- 
ment cannot bring the price down below that 
fixed by the irrepealable law of supply and 
demand. It seems likely that Congress will 
let the price of wheat alone. The reduction 
of the cost of living will have to be approached 
in other ways. 

Kirst there will be attempts at legislation 
to provide funds for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and other administrative agencies in 
order to conduct inquiries and develop the 
requisite publicity as to conditions necessitat- 
ing the enactment of law. After this has 
been done there will be a “drive” against the 
profiteers. The first thing done will be to pass 
laws regulating the cold storage plants, in 
which it is said certain big interests hold out 
of reach of the people vast quantities of food 
stuffs in order to keep up prices. But this 
cannot well be done until it is known how 
long food can be stored with safety to the 
health of those who consume it. The Pres- 
ilent has recommended the licensing of busi- 
ness corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, with regulations which will enable 
price control. The regulations will involve 
such things as stamping all articles with the 
cost price when shipped. Cold storage goods 
will be labeled with the price they bore at the 
time they were stored. There are several 
bills proposed for the regulation of the pack- 
ing concerns. Some of them come close to 
Government ownership of that industry. All 
of them aim at restricting the packing busi 
ness to packing proper and destroying the 
power now exercised by the meat barons over 
banking, transportation, stock yards and the 
country-wide machinery of retailing. This 
includes the regulation of the production of 
food stuffs for domestic cattle. Atop of this 
come proposals for rigorous supervision of 
dealings in stocks under the direction of the 
Capital Issues Committee, the idea being that 
in this way the people would be protected 
from wild-cat schemes and enabled to save 
their money even from their own passion to 
get rich quick. 

All of this is very interesting and even 
exciting, but it will take time, and meanwhile 
the prices do not go down, but quite the con- 
trary. For all proposals to have the Gov- 
ernment dabble its hands in business makes 
the business man panicky and his first and 
strongest instinct is to “get his” before any- 
thing can be done to prevent him doing so. 
Evidently the surest way to bring prices down 
is for the people to get together and refuse 
to buy the things for which the dealers ask 
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too much. The remedy of taxing the earth 
into productive use does not commend itself 
to our statesmen. It never occurs to them 
that another way to bring down prices and 
at the same time send wages up is to untax 
all production. There is no other way of 
raising wages without taking out of them an 
entirely too large proportion of the product 
of labor. Wherefore I may be pardoned for 
saying that all this bother over the assault 
upon the profiteers strikes me as being noth- 
ing but a grand “gesture”? for the purpose of 
stabilizing an administration that has been 
notoriously “slipping” in public favor. It 
vas sprung by the chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee after he had swung 
around the circle and found out that the party 
was going to pieces. The whole thing has 
served also to create a diversion of public in- 
terest from the President’s unpleasing atti- 
tude of insisting upon his League of Nations, 
not only without amendment or reservation, 
hut in effect without discussion or at least 
without any information that he can hold 
back. and his apparent concern for the wel- 
jare of “humanity,” while caring nothing for 
the troubles and “distresses of the people of 
this country, Mr. Wilson’s awakening to the 
rest bellum burdens of his own people was 
belated. The situation was long foreseen and 
should have been prepared for, but Mr. Wil- 
son went away to Europe whistling down the 
wind as negligible all proposals of a recon- 
struction policy in domestic affairs. And even 
now he tells Congress that there is no escape 
from the burden of profiteered existence, un- 
ivss We accept and approve the treaty of peace 
and the league covenant. ‘The opposition to 
the league is not weakening. It is ready to 
deal with the cost-of-living question, but it 
is not letting up on its fight upon the league. 


\s a matter of fact, so far as I can see, 
tLe only weakening is in the support of the 
President’s demand that the covenant be swal- 
lowed ‘“‘hook, line and sinker” by the Senate. 
1t looks very much as if the administration 
men in the Senate will have to consent to 
some modifications of the league program. 
That the way is being prepared for this 1 
suspect from the course of those hard-and-fast 
organs of the man from New Jersey, the New 
York [Vorld and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
hoth of which are advocating that the Pres- 
ident make some concession to the opposi- 
tion, since the very existence of the opposi- 
tion shows that there is necessity for, at the 
very least, some clarification upon points in 
debate. He made concessions to Clemenceau, 
I,loyd George, Orlando and the Mikado; why 
uot make some to the Senate for the sake of 
harmony? The President has woke up to the 
state of the nation. He may be seeing, too, 
that it is time for him to quit trying to run 
the country and put over his peace plan with- 
out the advice or consent of the Senate or 
the people at large. 


oe 
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The Conference and Hungary 


The cause of the League of Nations has 
not been forwarded by recent developments. 
lhe result of the overthrow of the government 
ot Bela Kun in Hungary is a disaster to the 
democratic ideal. A popular government is set 
aside by what looks like a coup d'etat and an 
archduke is now master of the situation there. 
It does look as if the Powers in conference at 
aris are being played with. Rumania seems 
to Hout them. First they abandoned Karolyi 
over the protest of General Jan Smuts. Then 
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they did not interpose any adequate opposi- 
tion to Rumania’s attack upon Bela Kun’s 
Socialist government. With Kun out a royalist 
comes into control, The regime the world 
fought to destroy in Hungary is restored. A 
Hapsburg is in the saddle. In fighting the 
Bolsheviki we seem to be fighting to put the 
Romanoffs back in power in Russia. This 
should produce hopes in Hohenzollern breasts 
of their eventual restoration in Germany. The 
conference seems to be chiefly concerned to 
keep down popular revolution. The states- 
men want no governments that are too dem- 
ceratic surrounding Germany. Monarchists 
are more acceptable to them than Socialists. 


This is not one of the things we fought for. 
It is not the dawn of the new day we looked 
for. In this country we do not like to see 
the Rumanians stopped when a Hapsburg at- 
tains authority after being allowed a free 
hand against the democratic government of 
3ela Kun. When we see monarchism crop- 
ping out in Hungary and think of Shantung 
and the turning of our face away from the 
appeals of Egypt, India and Ireland for the 
right of self-determination we wonder where 
comes in that democracy for which we were 
told we went to war. Worse it is when we 
think of Russia, for there we are fighting a 
people whose only crime is that they have 
set up their own government in place of 
the worst tyranny on earth, and we are fight- 
ing them by the worst method known to 
mankind, namely, starvation. The Russian 
Government is functioning well in every re- 
spect except one and that is the supplying of 
food and the carrying on of industry. The 
Rolshevist regime could do both these things 
if it were not for the blockade maintained 
against it by the Allies and ourselves, as is 
nade piteously clear in Mr. Arthur Ransome’s 
book, “Russia in 1919” (B. W. Huebsch, 
New York). Lenin has sought peace on the 
conference’s terms, but it is denied him. He 
is willing to guarantee the old war debts and 
even to refrain from pushing Bolshevist prop- 
eganda in the Allied countries, but we con- 
tinue to aid the warfare upon him by the 
reactionary forces of Kolchak and Denikin. 

Unhappily it is not considerations such as 
these that dictate opposition to the league in 
the Senate, but desire for no restrictions upon 
our own imperialism in this hemisphere and, 
underlying that, antagonism to the ultimate 
development of a truly effective League of 
Nations in the direction of universal free 
trade. The people are for accepting the league 
and shaping it into more conformity with the 
purposes set forth originally by President Wil- 
son, by bringing democratic opinion to bear 
upon its functioning, through influencing the 
participant governments. It is Mr. Wilson’s 
idea that if we can get the league to going 
we shall be able to do away with all these evil 
things in imperial exploitation, which he had 
to concede to his fellow confreres in order to 
eet so much of a covenant as he brought 
home. Get the league started and then we 
can correct Shantung and help Egypt and 
India and Ireland and even Russia and quiet 
the Bankans by removing the results of Eu- 
ropean diplomacy there. So, in spite of all 
the status guo hang-over that the treaty and 
covenant contain, I am in favor of the league 
as the only means, other than war, whereby 
we are likely to get rid of the abominations 
I have criticized as sanctioned by the instru- 
ment formulated at Paris. These things must 
be criticized and condemned by Liberals in 
all countries, until the governments of those 
countries composing the league correct them. 
\Ve shall be able to amend the league once it 
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gets going and we cannot better, but only 
worse, conditions the world over by breaking 
up the léague. 


?. .% 
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The Railroad Men’s Program 


The railway brotherhoods’ demand for more 
pay and for a reorganization of the entire 
railway system of the country so as to give 
the workers a large and even a predominant 
share in control, somewhat stunned the country 
at first. The President met it with a suave in- 
sinuation that it would be considered, but that 
it could not be considered under an implied 
threat of violence if the demand was not met. 
The labor leaders were prompt to repudiate 
any suggestion of a threat. The railroad men 
who, in different parts of the country, went 
on strike in defiance of the officers of their or- 
ganization, are returning to work. Prominent 
sympathizers with organized labor, summoned 
to Washington for conference upon plans to 
forward the Plumb proposal, have acted with 
moderation. They say that the plan cannot 
be adopted hastily, but only after careful con- 
sideration of all the facts and the probable 
result of the remedy in all its ramifications. 
So the conference will be postponed for two 
months and the project deliberated in cooler 
blood. Meanwhile the railway brotherhoods 
will take a vote on the proposal to strike and 
the Government will consider their demand 
for more pay, the demand for the reduction of 
the cost of living and the Plumb plan for rail- 
way reorganization. The big press comes out 
boldly against the Plumb plan. It is Karl 
Marxian, it is Bolshevism, Sovietism, Anarch- 
ism. It is the worst thing since the pro- 
posal of free silver. All of which it may be 
or may not be. But one thing it is, and that 
is a definitely clear proposal to put into ef- 
fect that democratization of industry which 
the President himself recommended to Con- 
gress in a special message a short time ago. 
It proposes that the railroads shall be run on 
a service-at-cost basis, permitting and facili- 
tating adjustments of rates and wages that 
shall be almost automatic. It is a plan that 
has certainly the merit of being better than 
the no-plan of the Government and the rail- 
road owners for getting the railroads out of 
their present plight. That it would set up the 
railroad workers’ interests as superior to all 
other interests, including the public, seems to 
be a true charge against it, but it is not an 
insane Bolshevist project. It contains many 
suggestions that may work out to the good of 
all concerned, and I cannot see wherein abso- 
lutely it would take away from the present 
owners of railroad properties anything that 
rightly belongs to them, for surely the most im- 
portant thing in the railway system is the pub- 
lic domain of which the owners are in pos- 
session and for which they give no adequate 
compensation to the people who own that do- 
main. It is, however, true that we do not 
want railroads run solely for the benefit of 
the men who work on them. If the railroads 
are to be taken from their present owners 
they must be taken for all the people and not 
for any one special class. “All power to the 
workers” is all right but, in this country, al- 
most everybody is a worker. The most of 
us are proletarians. Still the fact remains that 
the workers must have more share in manage- 
ment and in the proceeds of the industry of 
which they are the largest part, and no defi- 
ciencies in the Plumb plan, in other respects, 
should damn it so far as the democratization 
parts are concerned, 

Methinks I see a man in the White House 
saying to himself that here is another thing— 
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this nationalization and workers’ control of 
railways, mines and great steel mills and other 
things—that this country is coming to if the 
Senate does not ratify his League of Nations. 
And I am sure that I have heard some of the 
League opponents saying that, Well, that man 
Wilson has shown labor where it gets off, and 
told the Brotherhoods and the Federation of 
Labor that they can’t bluff him, and perhaps his 
League of Nations is not so bad after all. Yes, 
| think that the President’s intimation that no 
threats will be tolerated will help him to- 
wards an accommodation with the chief op- 
ponents of the League of Nations in the 
Senate, though it won’t help him so much 
with that opposition to the League which has 
no representation in the Senate—the radical 
opposition to the League as not going far 
enough in the direction of universal dena- 
tionalization and the domination of the world 
by the workers. However all this may be, 
the Plumb plan is not dead. It is the begin- 
ning of nationalization and democratization of 
the country’s great basic industries. The cap- 
italist will have to come around to something 
like the Plumb plan, very much modified. For 
the workers are not going to do all the work 
and let the parasites get away with all the 
profits. The actors are not going to do all the 
work and let the managers take all the money. 
Labor is a word that means more in politics 
than ever before. It means all labor. ‘The 
labor movement is no longer confined to men 
and women who toil in grime. It gathers to 
itself the artist, the author, the musician, the 
teacher, the scientific experimenter, even the 
preacher of salvation. All that is not labor 
is now or will soon be recognized as graft. 
The politicians know which is the majority, 
and the majority will see that its will is put 
into effect in social and economic readjustment, 
most of which will be in the spirit, if not in the 
letter, of the Plumb plan, which the plutocratic 
press now declares with the exaggeration of 
false hope to be dead. 
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A Dead One 

Ernst Haeckel is dead. Haeckel the monist. 
But he is not as dead as the falsely called 
dead Darwinian idea of which he was the 
champion—that organic and morganic are one, 
that there is no moral order in the universe. 
The war we are winding up proved Haeckel 
wrong. The peace we are trying to close 
up is an endeavor to give the moral order 
fuller play. The after-war discords over 
peace are mostly due to the assertion of the 
moral order’s supremacy over force and cun- 
ning. The survival of the fittest means now 
that it is in man’s power to make everybody 
strive to survive and that the way to do this 
is by removing-every shackle upon and ob- 
struction to the development of the individual’s 
best. Man will see to it that society con- 
trolled by a few shall get off man’s back. And 
that’s the ultimate of the League of Nations 
and of the Plumb plan for railway control and 
of the strike of the Actors’ Equity Association 
against the theatrical trust and the Farmers’ 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota, and 
every moving, living thing in human affairs 
today. The world knows where it’s going 
and it’s on its way, a little wobbly here and 
there and now and then, but going fairly 
strong in the main. President Wilson leads 
it not a little. But then, too, the world car- 


ries him along and shows him he is not the 
whole cheese when it comes to determining 
what is the limit of the moral order. 

New York, August 10. 
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Freight 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


if 
EVOURING the shining rails 
D That curve like steely serpents into the hot, 
white distance, 
The freight train lurches up through the tangled 
yards, 
A bull-headed dragon, a modern Minotaur. 
Flippant: switch-engines back in and out of the hud- 
dled cars 
Like barking sheep-dogs rounding up a herd; 
In well-bred aloofness 
A string of empty passenger coaches loafs intp the 
cavernous train-shed; 
And spurred by derisive taunts from a midget in blue 
Grinning down from the haunch of a stately Mogul 
engine, 
Two brakemen, dripping hot oaths, 
Amid a crash of couplings 
Make up the local for Wenatchee and points east. 


Meanwhile with glistening sides 

Under the August sun 

The transcontinental freight, 

Slackening, never pausing, 

Thunders unheeded through, 

Save where by the yardmaster’s tower 

A tiny figure importantly waits 

Holding aloft a hoop 

lor the fireman to catch as he hurtles eastward and 
home. 

jie 

The negro car-cleaner, over his sprawling hose, 
glances up at the train; 

A wop by the water-tower, wiping the sweat from 
his brow, 

Shouts at his comrade a phrase whose lineage climbs 
upward to Homer; 

\ slim young man in the telegraph room, coatless, 
weary of life, looking up under his green. 
shaded eyes to yawn, 

Taps with his key a command to Medary Junction, 

(.\ woman holds down the key at Medary Junction, 
a woman straight and slim and sweet as cherry 
blossoms in May). 

The transcontinental freight, never pausing, climbs 
up the grade toward the river, 

\nd Bob Yates at the throttle dreams of hot sau- 
sage for supper 

In a home in Milwaukee two hundred and three 
miles away. 

III, 

Meanwhile, under the crash of the train, 

Sounds the song of the wheels, 

And I hear the paean of freight, 

The chant democratic of the cars: 

I carry masts of mountain pine 
With still some fragrance of the wild: 
\nd tons of ancient coal are mine; 
For me a burden all divine, 
The shining playthings of a child; 
And I with hides am half-defiled; 
My load is stone, machinery, mine. 


I bear a load of spice and tea! 

(In far Japan the temple bells 
Drift thin and sweet across the sea!) 
A golden gloom of wheat in me 

Of shoreless wastes of prairie tells 

Where giant reapers ride the swells 
Of yellow grain like ships at sea! 


In me a household’s hopes and fears 
Are packed like dreams within a skull: 
\t births and marriages, by biers, 
A transit talked about for years, 
From lonely farm and life grown dull 
Unto the City Beautiful, 
The splendid, secret hope of years! 





IV. 


The long train, increasing speed, rounds into the 


distance, 


A jointed serpent of red encircling the green curve 


of the hill; 
A blur of smoke, a bar across the sunshine, 
Marks where, into the cool throat of the valley, 
The engine has disappeared. 
The cars run smoothlier past, 
And again I hear the paean, 
The chant democratic of the cars. 


Camels crept to Babylon, 
And chariots to Rome 
But the thumping freight cars, 
The battered, busted freight cars, 
The unromantic freight cars, 
They never are at home. 


Merchant junks to China * 
And caravels to Spain— 
But all the way from Canada, 
From Michigan and Arkansas, 
From Maine and California, 
We run through sun and rain, 


Caravans and pirates are 
Notorious in song, 
But who gets dippy over cars, 
Or moony-eyed about the stars 
When a string of banging cars 
Humps itself along ?— 


Yet— 


The chariots of Saul are dust, 

\nd Cleopatra’s silks are must, 

And on the English coaches rust 
Eats in like creeping fire, 

But we have seen audacious sights 

Under the swinging Northern Lights, 

And know great gales and sleepless nights 
And cold like snapping wire. 


Under our heels the prairie bakes, 
Under our haste the mountain shakes 
To thunder, and the Five Great Lakes 

Pay tribute to our greed, y 
And we know roads that Caesar knew not, 
\nd burdens that Tyre’s oxen drew not, 
\nd nations Alexander slew not 

Depend upon our speed! 


() chariots and charioteers! 
() traders and adventurers! 
Disastrously along the years 

They sink to dust and fire! 
Rut the switchlights glimmer green and red 
In the yards where the men put us to bed, 
A\nd we tell tales that were never said 

In Nineveh and Tyre! 


So— 


Palanquin and stagecoach 
Sound well enough in rime, 
Sut it’s the dirty freight cars, 
The rusted, busted freight cars, 
The unromantic freight cars 
\re emperors of time! 


¥. 


Out of the grimy yard ’ 

Where the roundhouse lies squat like a giant jail, 
The caboose at last lurches. around the curve. 

The conductor, a slouch-hatted Yankee, 
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Swaying easily with his platform, 

Looks back at the dwindling city. 

Thus Alexander from his chariot 
Indifferent surveyed the cringing Persians; 
Thus Napoleon at Austerlitz 

Beheld from his horse 

The slaughter of his enemies; 

Thus always ; 

The lords of creation 

In majesty behold the world. 
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In After Days 


By Samuel Danziger 


[A footnote on page 3347 of “The History of 
the Ancients,” by Professor Weistwenig, Pub- 
lished by Sharper and_ Brothers, Canberra, 
Australia, 4919. ] 


HE well known story of the alleged great 
world war of 1914-1918 is omitted from this 
work which is devoted to narration of facts 
exclusively. Modern historians no longer regard 
that story as more than an interesting fable or alle- 
gory, like the Napoleon myth or the legend of the 
Trojan war ascribed to a somewhat earlier period. 


The metaphorical nature of the twentieth century 
story is even clearer than that of the slightly older 
tale concerning Helen and Paris. According to the 
story war is brought on by a youth named “Prinzip” 
who kills a prince of the House of “Hapsburg.” 
Modern research shows that “Prinzip,” in the lan- 
euage then prevailing in Central Europe, means a 
principle. “Hapsburg” is a corrupted form of a 
word that means the citadel of those who possess. 
[It is obvious that the author of the tale intended to 
warn the propertied class against the danger of 
propaganda hostile to its interest. Furthermore the 
story represents as the ally of the “Hapsburgs” the 
House of “Hohenzollern,” which means those who 
levy high tariffs. 

In some versions the latter house is made the 
overlord of the “Hapsburgs.” This strengthens 
the metaphor since it points to the community of 
interest of all holders of predatory privileges, as 
well as to the superior cunning by which the bene- 
ficiaries of barbarous methods of taxation succeed 
in dominating the whole plunderbund. That, in the 
end, “Hapsbure” and “Hohenzollern” are both over- 
thrown and deposed is intended to show the futility 
of efforts on the part of such interests to put down 
a principle once it has grown strong cnough to 
attack them. They must act promptly and kill it 
at birth. Otherwise their doom is certain. 

If the story related a literal fact, if the war had 
actually taken place, we may be sure that history 
would not record such events as occurred imme- 
diately after the date assigned to it in the United 
States. There we know the most strenuous efforts 
were made by the classes analogous to the “Haps- 
burgs” and “Hohenzollerns” of Europe to suppress 
free speech and dissemination of ideas and truths 
objectionable to them. Men and women were im- 
prisoned and sometimes put to torture for refusing 
to violate conscientious scruples against participa- 
tion in war. Persons of foreign birth known to 
favor abolition of economic serfdom were deported. 
While the privileged classes were not overburdened 
with political intelligence or foresight, it is absurd 
to suppose that they would have been stupid enough 
to inaugurate such a policy, had they actually wit- 
nessed a war in Europe wherein the same policy 
pursued by their German and Austrian prototypes 
had naturally resulted in loss of possession and 
power. It seems more probable that the metaphor- 
ical tale was inspired by these happenings in Amer- 
ica and their disastrous effect upon the privileged 
interests. Those who would read more on this 
subject are referred to the author’s “Folklore of 
the Twentieth Century.” 
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Made In America 
By Dorothy Dudley 


INCE some months ago the editor of REEDy’s 

Mirror published the draft of a proposal for 

“an American society for examination and en- 
dorsement” in behalf of art in America and asked 
the question, “What do our writers and artists think 
of the proposal?” I have wondered often what doors 
he has opened, what hopes he may have stirred. I 
have imagined that anyone who had made a work of 
art or knew of one rejected by editor, publisher or 
exhibitor, because it was thought too rare or too 
fearless, or both, to please the commerce and the 
morals of the hour, would hasten to show at least 
a passing interest in this apparently uncommercial, 
unsocial scheme—this gesture in the direction of 
birth, of expression. Anything, it seemed, should be 
welcome to discourage the platitude that in this 
country the artist must do without freedom and 
without support. Then the suspicion crept in that 
possibly no one really cared, that perhaps even that 
delicate, vivid, violent, authentic thing men call art, 
they think, remains more suitably adjusted to the 
times in the obscurity of closet, portfolio, or desk. 
In that way optimism and inanity may reign more 
secure from coast to coast. 

It was agreeable, then, to read in a more recent 
number of ReEepy’s Mirror, Edward Smith’s en- 
dorsement of an American society of the kind pro- 
posed. It is true his indignation arose from the 
very incredible suppression of a book of science, a 
translation of Freud’s analysis of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which (and here the artist will smile) he declared 
is “worse than the suppression of a mere work of 
art, being the very stuff the artist feeds on.” In 
this, one detects, I fear, the note of the utilitarian 
beyond whose standards few Americans dare to go, 
the most of them choosing to ignore the chance 
(somewhere suggested by Yeats) that “all the most 
valuable things are useless.” He describes, what is 
more, the first function of any critical society 
“with the scope of the one now proposed” as that of 
“educating the public in matters of taste and truth.” 
To educate, to patronize, to edify—that, I should 
think, should be furthest of all from the purpose of 
any group of people assembling in behalf of art. 
But if their one critical basis were not education, 
which seems to breed mediocrity, but the fulfillment 
of the desire for life, the hope of seeing genius 
come to leaf and flower, then their wisdom might 
be of value—the value being in exact proportion to 
their degree of passionate interest, in proportion, in 
fact, to how many of them and how much they cared. 





Everywhere, apparently, in human life, truth, or 
the semblance of it, is a ‘luxury that few can afford. 
Expediency, courtesy, the affections are too often 
against it. Life evolves and withers, desires take 
form and are quenched or thwarted, secretly, 
perhaps, more than openly. Yet always, despite the 
protests of the idealist, the fanatic and the boor, 
truth, whether veiled or naked, has made its appear- 
ance in the world of art, because the artist, being 
slave among the gods, but unconquerable libertine 
among men, has willed it to be so. And other men, 
through protesting, have been glad, and out of a 
dimmer understanding have valued this one realm 
above all else, finding only there a flaming authen- 
ticity, an unconcealed, unchanging beauty—a mirror 
for secrets too hard otherwise to bear. Can it be 
that the United States, with all its size and power, 
is to be an exception; is finally to refuse this solace 
and support, this sensitive image of reality which is 
art: is to hide its own life in the tame, muffled, 
monotonous records of the American magazine and 
theatre? And this a life, which, if one considers 
the vigor and variety of the blood, bone and flesh, 
and earth and air and water that go into it, no 
doubt. fantastic as that of any Arabian Nights, 
urgent as in a play of Shakespeare's, grotesque as 
the world of Rabelais, direct and delicate as a Greek 
idyl. Yet, for evidence of the wide gulf between 
reality in this country and nearly all expression of it, 
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think of talks with any soldier coming from the war 
—terrible, ironic, funny, pitiful, but never dull; and 
then read the reports of military life that sift into the 
magazines and fiction of the hour, and look at the 
monuments celebrating it that vulgarize the streets 
of the city. Or witness the melancholy in the faces 
of the crowds, the sorrow staining the windows of 
the houses or festering in the little shops, and irony 
that grins on every side, and then try to sit to the 
end of almost any Broadway play, with its inevitable 
virtue rewarded by a pair of marriages, one juvenile, 
one middle-aged—in brief, its nauseous, happy end- 
ing. How to take the “gladness” out of American 
plays—that should be the duty of some commission 
of experts, and before another season. 

It is hard to believe this country is content, form- 
ing habits of expression, too flimsy, tco unreal to 
outlive their moment. Only to one end—laughter— 
does the American artist appear to be unhampered. 
Out of that freedom comes art unconstrained—Ring 
Lardner, Charlie Chaplin—offering subtleties in the 
mirroring of life. But unless we laugh, we are 
forced too often to sleep or yawn or whine. Isn't 
it a commonplace to say regretfully of some vital or 
strange thing, “Oh, that could never be printed or 
played or exhibited here; in London or Paris per- 
haps, but not here”? Indicating this very condition, 
the editor asked, I remember, if this society he out- 
lined was needed, and if it would accomplish the de- 
sired result—both baffling questions. Yet, if it could 
succeed in contradicting that one commoplace, dull- 
ness might begin to lift from the land and people 
turn more gayly, more piquantly to what is offered 
them for enjoyment, reflection and excitement. Per- 
haps, however, as long as the merchant continues to 
uphold the puritan in his tyranny of prudery and 
prohibition, no measure of genius or love of it can 
prevail. As long, perhaps, as people here choose to 
shun the shining fact at the heart of creation, sex, or 
to turn an ugly, clumsy eye upon it; as long, indeed, 
as “safety” is the slogan, death will be the reward— 
death alone being very safe. 

And yet of course, something is needed, some 
vision, some awakening, if this country is to become 
part of the imperishable memory of the world, in the 
sense that Egypt, Greece, India, China, in ancient 
days, became part of it; in the sense that the most 
of our allies and of our enemies in Europe are part 
of it today. It is true, we have immortal names, but 
how few, and in the face of what opposition and of 
what compromise—Lincoln, Poe, Whistler, Whitman, 
Mark Twain, not many others. And Whistler never 
ran the risk of living here, or dying here too soon. 
Whitman was tolerated possibly for a single strain 
of sentimentality in a nature made otherwise of the 
elements——his faith in that most consummate abstrac- 
tion of all, democracy. Lincoln alone, perhaps, had 
the irresistible beauty to make men think he served 
their purpose, while really they served his. Poe was 
too rare, too pure, too absolute to be permitted to 
bear fruit for many seasons. Mark Twain, often 
sacrificing his strength to laughter, again wrote what 
his biographers are pleased to call his “unprintable 
coarseness,” and no one, it seems, has thought to 
contradict them there--in this land where the sheep 
apparently and not the leaders decree where the 
sheep shall go. 

Today the story is the same—art now and then 
welcomed for some trait. incidental and foreign to it. 
Among writers there was the miracle a while ago 
of the publication of “The Spoon River Anthology,” 
and since then of other rare and titanic poems of 
Masters; but these last are sometimes hidden in a 
display of idealism respectable enough, no doubt, to 
account for the size and tolerance of his public. 
There was the miracle a few years ago of fresh, 
strange verse and the magic of rhymes—Vachel 
Lindsay; and he has been claimed, but for what? 

a professor of the movies, of prohibition, and vil- 
lage improvements—mediocrity and optimism. There 
is Carl Sandburg, who for his strength might live 
a long time; but will it be for his intrinsic music 
or because too often he serves his poems in a class 
eravy, as if to flatter the palate of his protegé, the 
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mob. And Robert Frost, with a care, it seems, for 
nothing extraneous to the reality which is beauty, 
is yet but a slim, spare manifestation; scarcely more 
than one of those ghosts that still sharply haunt 
New England roads and doorways. 

People say that the story of art, of prophecy, has 
been the same in all times and all places—being time 
and time again a story of persecution. But here the 
persecution is merely neglect, and when that fails, 
an unchallenged suppression. One might lament, 
perhaps, the fate of genius in the United States, the 
way once I heard a negress, a manicure on a train, 
lamenting that she had never had a child, that for 
her it had been one abortive operation after another, 
and then wistfully, “Why, my eldest would be nine- 
teen today if he had lived.” Who can say what 
Rodin, what Aeschylus, what Voltaire, might have 
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completely flowered here if one abortive operation 
after another had not been deemed imperative by 
the forces of morality and commerce? 

Some one has had the vision to suggest this society 
of criticism and endorsement, a court of aesthetic 
appeal higher than that of current opinion. A winter 
has passed and one or two people have seconded the 
idea. Perhaps, happily, others will join in the same 
thought that in an extremity any lucid measure is 
worth trying. These may even gather force enough 
to print the “unprintable works” of arch offenders 
like Mark Twain; to unlock the rooms of public 
libraries where distinguished but “indecent” books 
repose in proud state; perhaps even to give an audi- 
ence to as much as one great American refused pub- 
lication under the shabby standards of expression in 


this democracy. And again, unhappily, they may not. 


What Mariquita Knew 


By Julian Clive 


glanced out of 
room,” which 


INDA BLENNERHASSET 

one window of her “gallery 

is the New Orleans equivalent for the poor 
young boarder’s hall room elsewhere. The view 
presented to her eyes comprised the top of the 
double cistern and the dingy brick wall of the 
next-door house, now washed but not cleaned by a 
splashing winter rain. Going out on the long, nar- 
row back gallery, she might see the greasy flag- 
stones of the courtyard below, or, looking river- 
ward, the roof of the Hotel des Etrangers and 
many other, roofs and numerous smokestacks. 

The small room, so crowded with heavy, old- 
fashioned furniture that there was scarcely space 
to move about, was not calculated to encourage 
homestaying; but this was one of those Southern 
winter days when the damp cold searched to the 
bones. “An all-day rain,’ Linda thought, regret- 
fully. Returning to the novel she had taken from 
the nearby French Cabinet de Lecture, she cowered 
over the little gas stove which she called the Green- 
Eyed Twins because of the four round pieces of 
vreen glass set in the black cylinders. The green 
eyes were blinking cheerfully, and the gas was 
making a pleasant bubbling noise like soup boiling, 
when suddenly, with a witk and a cluck, the light 
for this was one of the stoves which 
Looking 


went out; 
must be fed with twenty-five cent pieces. 
into her purse, Linda discovered she had no such 
coin. 

“Bother! she commented, “I'll have to go all 
the way down stairs and see if Madame Camusat 
has change for a dollar.” 

So she descended from her third-floor eyrie, down 
the steep stairs whose high treads made no soft 
concessions to the infirmities of human legs. Orig- 
inally, the house had been entered by a long tunnel 
with a bricked floor; but this had been transformed 
into a dark, narrow hall, the walls of which were 
i) a perpetual cold sweat. The sepulchral chill of 
old brick houses was in the air, and also a_ blend- 
ing of stale odors: garlic, boiled cabbage and dregs 
of claret seeming to predominate. 

“Entres!” called a.voice when Linda tapped at 
Madame Camusat's door. 

“Oh, it is you, Mees,” said Madame Camusat, 
pleasantly. Linda’s long surname presented insup- 
erable obstacles to her powers of English pronuncia- 
tion. She was a_ stout, handsome woman, with 
white teeth, a high color which was not the blush 
of nature, glossy black hair with many gilt combs, 
and large black eves that looked glossy, too. There 
were diamonds in her ears, and her small, plump 
‘hands twinkled with rings. 

“Can you give me four quarters for a_ dollar, 
Madame?” asked Linda. “I need them for my gas 
stove—a real nusiance it is, always going out just 


when I have no change.” 


“You. find? Me, I do not find,” said Madame 
Camusat, who did not relish criticisms upon her 
household goods. “They are clean an’ con-venient, 
an’ if this room was not so big, | would have one, 
me, an’ get rid of the dirt an’ h’ash of grate fire.” 

The room, once the front parlor of the house, 
was gay with gilt papering, stiff Nottingham lace 
curtains, and furniture upholstered puffily in crim- 
son. There was the inevitable mirror-doored armoir ; 
and from the centre of the crimson canopy of the 
great mahogany bed a chubby bisque Cupid dangled 
from a red ribbon. 

Just then Madame Camusat’s pet bird, gorgeous 
with red and green, broke into one of those fits 
of raucous shrieking to which unmated parrots are 
being caged, it stood on a 
fastened to one of its 


addicted. Instead of 
perch with a light chain 
legs. 

“Be quiet, Mariquita,” reproved Madame Camusat. 
“She does not like strangers. But the intell’gence 
of that bird is remarquable. Ii she see you two- 
three times, an’ I say to her, ‘Look, Mariquita, this 
is Mees,’ in short time she also call you that name. 
Say ‘Mees,’ Mariquita,’ she urged; but Mariquita 
only turned her head on one side and peered at 
Linda with that look of ancient cunning peculiar 
to the species. 

Instead, she broke into the plea, “Baise-moi, 
Dodor! Kees me, Doudouce!" 

“You see—both French and English she speaks,” 
said the owner, proudly. “Doudouce—that is my 
little name.” 

“And Dodor—who is that?” questioned Linda, who 
had a thirst for information. 

“The name of a frien’ of mine,” replied Madame 
Camusat, with a coy smirk which suggested the 
sex of the friend. 

“And Mariquita is a Spanish name,” commented 
Linda. 

“Me, myself, I am descending from the Span- 
ish,” said Madame Camusat, as though the descent 
were being “But your 
change, my dear Mees! Where have I the head? 
I forget all’—and she pushed herself along on the 
rollers of her armchair to a little table with locked 


ever now accomplished. 


drawers, 

“You know how to save yourself steps,” said 
Linda. 

“What will you? In truth, I do not love to 
looking down at her tiny feet with their 
high arched insteps. “‘He who would live long 
must grow old easy,” she added; for she had the 
Spanish love for proverbial sayings. As she laughed 
and rolled her body around in the chair, she re- 


walk,” 


minded Linda of a rotund, red cheeked roly-poly 
doll she had owned in her childhood. 








The four quarters being produced, Madame 
Camusat again made ineffectual attempts to coax 
Mariquita into recognizing Linda as Mees; and then 
the girl returned to her gallery room and the French 
novel whose purport she but dimly understood. 

Only the boldness of ignorance could have ac- 
complished the leap Linda made from her wonted 
environment into this house of the French quarter, 
which had a sign, “Chambres Garnies,” twisting and 
turning on a cord pendent from the second story 
She had been the youngest and only sur- 
viving one of eight children, and, as Madame 
Camusat might have expressed it proverbially, “A 
last child is soon an orphan.” By the time she had 
reached twenty-two both her parents were dead, 
and she was mistress of the little income they left. 
From childhood she had always “wanted to write,” 
and had already accumulated a varied collection of 
rejection slips. She fancied that this was because 
she lived in dull little Fairvale, and she was pas- 
sionately eager to know “life’—like most young 
persons, not realizing that people “live’ even in 
prosy villages. As soon as she became a free agent 
she set forth for the nearest city, which was. New 
Orleans; going first to a pious hostelry recom- 
mended by a member of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
where there were texts on the walls and the food 
was poor and-scanty. But Linda was irresistibly 
drawn to the French quarter, and prowled there 
day after day, fascinated by the odd little shops 
and the old-time houses with red tiled roofs and 
mysterious courtyards. She tried her school-book 
French on beggars and praline sellers; and, one 
day, as an excuse to ask questions, she had her 
hair shampooed at an establishment of which the 
show window enshrined the head of a smiling 
waxen lady wonderfully coiffed, surrounded by a 
bewitching profusion of curls and coils; and on 
the glass in many a flourish of gilt lettering was 


balcony. 


the name, Octave Miradou. 

The shampooing was done by a very dark and 
well-developed Ma’amselle Blanche, who moved with 
difficulty because she had apparently not discovered 
that the waistless figure is at present fashionable. 
While the drying process was going on, Linda 
confided her desire to find a furnished room in a 
respectable house of the quarter. Ma’amselle Blanche 
first repeated “respectable” in French, and then in 
English, ponderingly, as though there were no great 
embarrassment of choice; then she called into the 
darkling rear portion of the shop, “Boss, there is 
a young lady which wants a respectable furnished 
room. “How do you say to Ma’me Camusat—eh, 
Boss ?” 

Miradou—came 
forward and revealed himself as a young man with 
curly chestnut hair and a pretty girlish face. 

“Ma’me Camusat,” he repeated, with a simper— 
“indeed, yes, she is a naice lady, a verry naice lady.” 

With this valuable recommendation, Linda sought 
the tall, dingy old house. All sorts of small trades 
jostled each other in the block—the shop de seconde 
main, the blanchisseuse de fin, the articles de piété— 


“Boss"—that is to say, Octave 


and at the corner was a grocery from which the 
original proprietor, Stassi, had not taken the trouble 
Many 
tenants had come and gone since then, and_ the 


to remove his name in removing himself. 


present incumbent was a dour Scotchman who lis- 
tened in saturnine silence when local humorists af- 
fected to believe he was the long-vanished Stassi, 
and told him facetiously, “No speak-a da Dago.” 
After an interview with Madame Camusat, and 
an ascent to the third story with Zephine, the maid 
of all work, Linda decided to take the gallery room, 
and returned to the place of piety to pack her trunk. 
She mumbled her new address with guilty indis- 
tinctness into the ear of the cab driver, fearing lest 
some of the prim sisters might overhear it. But 
though she had a sense of adventure, she had none 
of danger, and thoroughly enjoyed the life of harm- 
less freedom on which she had embarked. Her 
frugal breakfast of, tea and taost she prepared her- 
self on the gas heater, and spent most of the day- 
light hours wandering in out-of-the-way nooks and 
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-orners. If she happened to be near her lodging 
house, she would dine at a little restaurant like 
» hole in the wall, where the floor was sanded and 
the well-flavored food caused no regrets for the 
corned beef hash and sawdusty “home-made” bread 
of the place she had left. But often she would 
take some sandwiches, and, if it chanced to be the 
sort of angelic weather which causes New Orleans 
to be forgiven for all its meteorological sins, she 
would stay all day in a downtown park, wandering 
under the gigantic moss-hung oaks or sitting in the 
sunshine. 

Whether or not Linda would ever be known to 
literary fame, she had this characteristic of the 
novelist: she was so curious about human nature 
that nothing shocked her. The unfamiliar types 
of the chambres garnies were to her as queerly 
fascinating glimpses into some dog-eared volume 
of humanity opening at last before her eyes. There 
was the femme aux fleurs, as everybody called her, 
who always had a battered flower pinned some- 
where about her person. She carried a shabby 
portfolio stuffed with papers, and muttered insanely 
to herself as she hastened along the streets. It was 
supposed that she had some mysterious “claim ;” 
and she haunted the courts and pestered the law- 
vers. In the house there were also some shabby 
inen and furtive women; the “star” lodger being 
a fashioner of “Modes et Robes.” She occupied 
the second-floor front, and had a weak, biddable 
husband who ran her errands and was frequently 
berated by her. No one took any notice of Linda, 
though she was pretty in a way, with her ash-blonde 
hair, slate-grey eyes and pale, pure skin. Most of 
these people did not care to have attention centered 
on their own activities, and they were doing as they 
would be done by—proof that the Golden Rule may 
he followed even in chambres garnies. Moreover, 
everybody was aware of the unaccountability of 
ces Américaines. 

Linda had an opportunity of realizing Madame 
Camusat’s respectability when she heard her evict- 
ing a female tenant with all the majesty of out- 
raged virtue. “But when it’s t#«o men paying the 
rent—that is things I don’t understand,” cried 
Madame, as if, after all, there was a limit. 

Linda learned much from Zephine, the maid of 
all work, who clacked ineffectually over the house 
all day in her down-at-heel slippers, and was such 
a cynic and opportunist as only a lodging house 
slavey can be. Zephine was of the brickdust color 
called by Creoles brigué, and her reddish wool was 
twisted up into horns fastened with gilt pins. She 
chattered endlessly about the lodgers—how Madame 
Beeque of the Modes et Robes had thrown a flat 
iron at her husband, and all because—‘Je pauz’ 
diab’”-—-he had not succeeded in collecting a_ Dill. 
According to Zephine, the femme aux fleurs was 
paid a monthly pension to keep away from her rich 
relations. The slavey was also voluble on the sub- 
ject of Dodor—otherwise Theodore Googan—whom 
she called euphemistically *\Madame’s beau.” 

“Madame give him money, an’ sometime he win 
on the race. But when he lose, it is what you call 
ving fur. An’ he lose great many race, him. 
Teddee Googan is what other folks call him, but 
Madame call him Dodor—heh, heh! That big 
fatate—Dodor! When they have fight, Madame 
cry, an’ then they make up again, an’ ’tis ‘Baise-mot, 
Dodor! Kees me, Doudouce,” and Zehpine imi- 
tated the languishing tones with her negro gift of 
mimicry. “An’ Mariquita, she mock them, too. Ah, 
if Mariquita could tell all she know, it would be 
plenty !” 

Linda had many a glimpse of Dodor as_ she 
went in and out. He was a strapping, bull-necked 
fellow who took care not to diminish his vitality 
by toil, but played the races and anything else at 
Which there was a chance of getting money with- 
out physical exertion. Linda also overheard more 
than one of their quarrels through Madame Camu- 
sat’s half-open door. One day she heard the Creole 
exclaiming: 


“Sure things—peuh! I mock myself of your sure 





things. They are sure things to lose money like 
throwing in a well.” 

“Aw, now, baby doll,” rumbled Dodor, placating- 
ly, “I maybe win it all back tomorrow.” 

“Yes! When the wolf brings meat to my door,” 
retorted Madame Camusat, unmollified. 

After this, Linda observed that Octave Miradou, 
the pretty hairdresser, began to come to the house, 
and he could be heard in Madame’s room playing 
the guitar and singing French romances in a sweet 
little tenor- voice. If he met Linda on the front 
steps, he would invariably bow politely and make 
some conventional remark, “This is a fine weather, 
Mees,” or, “This is a weather most unagreeable,” 
as the case might be. Dodor, on the other hand, 
always scowled at her on general principles, and 
he had asked Madame Camusat, “Who's this here 
high-toned skirt you've got in the house? What's. 
she doin’ ?” 

“She is from the country,” replied Madame. ‘She 
came to look at the city—she walk around an’ see 
things. An’ it is not your affair,” she added, quench- 
ingly. 

Zephine said to Linda, “Madame better watch out 
for that Dodor. He is bad man, him.” 

March came with its close, muggy weather. Per- 
haps Linda had become dyspeptic from eating ir- 
regularly. At all events, she began to find fault with 
her surroundings and her food. The saffron colored 
brioches that she had at. first considered so delight- 
fully French now sickened her with their flavor 
of anisette, and the plats at the little restaurant 
seemed greasy and overseasoned. 

In the damp heat, the walls of the old house 
sweated still more clammily, and its stale odors 
grew overpowering. The dirt of the quarter be- 
came more evident to her senses than its picturesque- 
ness. The sidewalks, decorated here and_ there 
with neglected garbage cans, were covered with a 
slimy coating, and the old cobblestones of the street 
were slippery with mud. The foul gutters. steamed 
malodorously in the alternate rain and sun. Per- 
haps a reaction had set in, and Linda was suffering 
from the nostalgia of respectability; for now she 
began to feel that there was something sinister 
about the house. She could not keep wondering 
what crimes might not have been committed in 
its obscure corners, and thinking of it as a fitting 
theatre for dark deeds. Sometimes, now, she felt 
a neryous dread when going up the steep staircase 
in the evening, and when a projecting nail in the 
wall caught at her skirt, she gave a cry of terror. 
Once in passing the room of Madame Becque a 
cry of “Assassin!” made her start convulsively, 
though her better judgment told her that poor Mon- 
sieur Becque had probably merely upset the coffee 
pot or trodden on the'tail of his wife’s pet poodle. 

As a matter of fact, Madame Becque was superin- 
tending her useful husband as he packed up for 
their removal into new quarters. There were other 
departures, so that the second floor was completely 
vacant; and as Linda now found her gallery room 
unbearably stuffy, she moved into the large front 
room just above that of Madame Camusat. She 
planned vaguely to go to one of the resorts “across the 
lake,” but still lingered on, as if too apathetic to 
make the effort. 

As for Madame Camusat’s affairs, quarrels be- 
tween her and Dodor became more frequent and 
acrimonious. Probably Dodor was frenzied by the 
thought that the goose that laid the golden eggs 
was about to take flight. Going down to pay her 
monthly dues, one morning, Linda refrained from 
knocking because of the noise going on within. 
Through the crack of the door she could see Madame 
Camusat gesticulating violently; and again she was 
reminded of her roly-poly doll whose folded arms 
by some accident had become loosened, so that 
thereafter she reeled around the room making tragic 
passes in the air. 

“Don't you make small o’ me!” bellowed Dodor. 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Madame, with biting irony; 
“vou are a wonder. There was only two of you, 
an’ the other got lost coming home.” 


Linda slipped out of the house and walked about 
for some time, that the storm might subside. When 
she returned, Madame Camusat was leaning back 
exhaustedly in her armchair, and sipping orange- 
flour syrup and water “pour les wnerfs.’ She 
seemed in a pessimistic frame of mind, and said 
there was no profit any more in keeping Chambres 
Garnies: “Ca ne marche pas. Ah, Mees, if only 
everybody was prompt like you, this house would 
walk like birds. But these trash sneak out before 
the point of day, to escape pay me—an’ can I sit 
up all night to watch them, I ask you? An’ others 
I must put to the door. It is not a life! Little 
coming in; but, for me, money going, going, all the 
time.” 

“Well, that’s the price we pay for living,” philoso- 
phized Linda. 

“It is truth I think sometimes it would be cheaper 
to die,” responded Madame Camusat, gloomily. “I 
feel like I am broke into twenty pieces. I am one 
of those blood-rush persons, an’ I have fear one 
day I shall apoplexy with all the disagreements 1 
see.” 

From her perch, Mariquita suddenly called in 
coaxing tones: “Baise-moi, Tatave!” 

“Mariquita knows another name, I see,” said 
Linda. 

The color that rushed to Madame Camusat’s face 
outreddened the rouge, and she answered hurniedly, 
“It is like I tell you, she is so intell’gent, that Mari- 
quita. Dis, donc, mon amour—say Mees!—say 
Mees!” 

She put her face close to Mariquita, and the bird 
passed its bill softly over her cheek. Seeing the 
powerful beak so close to Madame Camusat’s eyes, 
Linda cried, nervously, “Aren’t you afraid she may 
bite you?” 

“She would not even pull my hairs. 

“If I could be as certain nobody else would hurt 
me, I would die in my bed sure,” replied Madame 
Camusat, fondling her pet. 

That night, Linda had an oppressive dream. Some 
powerful, heavy body seemed weighing her down. 
In vain she strove to thrust it away with her hands 
that were suddenly without strength;, and while 
she struggled, some one thumped dully on a drum, 
and a fife skirled and whistled. In her confused 
panic, she tried to cry aloud, but the powerlessness 
of dreams was upon her. 

But nightmare has this mercy that it awakes one 
in its moment of culminating horror, and Linda 
suddenly started up in bed, her hair and nightdress 
wet with cold perspiration. 

“It was only a dream,” she murmured, sinking 
back on the pillow. But the terror remained with 
her—a sense that something had happened—she did 
not know what. 

The uneasiness grew, and she got up and looked 
out of the window, which was beginning to glimmer 
grey with coming day. Now, as she listened, she 
heard the raucous voice of Mariquita in the room 
below, and it struck her that the bird was usually 
quiet until broad daylight came. Throwing on a 
wrapper, she made her way downstairs. As she 
approached Madame Camusat’s door, she could hear 
Mariquita shrieking and fluttering on the perch. 

There was no response to Linda’s knock. 

“Madame Camusat, let me in! let me in!” she 
cried, her heart hammering in her breast. 

Then she turned the knob, and the door yielded 
to her hand and opened on a scene of confusion. 
Chairs were overset, and the drawers of the little 
table were on the floor. 

sy the dim light of breaking day, she saw Madame 
Camusat huddled on the floor by the bed, as though 
she had been flung there. Her long hair was down, 
and gilt combs strewed the carpet. There were no 
diamonds now in her ears; the rigid little hands 
were bare of rings. The plump throat was black 
with bruises made by strangling hands. 

Mariquita, flying back and forth as far as her 
chain permitted, beat her wings and uttered a gurg- 


ling ery, “Dodor—Dodor—pitié!” 
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Letters From the People 


Art in Industry and Life 
Ledgewood Lodge, Clayton, N. Y. 

July 22, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Even from this little hidden nook on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence I must 
voice my joy over the news that comes 
to me of the Exposition of Industrial 
Arts to be held in October. After 
all it is really not such a far cry, for it 
is echoed all over the country, and in 
giving such an exhibition we are only 
joining hands with all thinking people 
in our country. 

The plan for such an undertaking is 
not new. It was discussed before the 
war began, and at that time the need of 
it was not as apparent to the great ma- 
jority of people as it seems to be now. 

The news of it should be spread, for 
jt is good news. We need the sort of 
enlightenment which such an exhibition 
will bring to us. I hear on all sides the 
argument that we need it for our indus- 
tries. That is true, but do we not need 
it also for our lives? I mean for the 
influence it is going to have on our in- 
tercourse with neighbors and 
and even with strangers. We 


friends 
are so 
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prone, we Americans, to boast. a good 
deal about our supremacy; about our 
wisdom; about our success in every: 
thing. Is this not partly done in shame 


over our stupendous ignorance. 


What do we really know of culture? 
Do we ever consider our relation and 
behavior, one towards another? Yet 
not this relation constitute 
living? And what are we here for, if 
not to live? 
efficiency, 


does very 
Does wisdom, supremacy, 
wealth or greatness consti- 
tute culture; or do they alone make life 
worth living? We think we know a lot 
about it, but we don’t. We say things 
in jest, and often carry it off because 
all the world jests with us. But the 
sting of the jest remains and we suffer 
for it even though we laugh. Look at 
our manner of meeting people—those 
we know and those whom we meet as 
strangers. Look at the way we behave 
in street cars; see the way we eat in 
restaurants or dance in public places. 
Somebody is being continually rubbed 
the wrong way. This feeling spreads, 
the hurt grows and becomes contagious 
and cankerous. 


How are we going to remedy this na- 
tional weakness? Why, by frankly ad- 
mitting our lack of culture and by try- 
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ing to acquire it. It does harm 
frankly to say “I want to know,” especi- 


no 


ally for those of us who were born and 
bred in old St. Louis. 

Culture of the right sort comes from 
associating daily with considerate, char- 
An automo- 
sense of the 
term, be as cultured as a college pro- 
and should be, if the United 
States is going to hold its place with 
the older nations of the world. The 
more care for and surround our- 
selves with the beautiful things in life, 
the more beautiful. The 
to say that no beautiful 
spirit could abide in an ugly body. In 
general that is so, and the more beauti- 
ful we make our environment the more 
beautiful shall our spirit become. I don’t 
mean prettiness, Heavens forbid! We 
have had plenty of that as long as I can 
remember; but real beauty—that which 


itable and unselfish people. 


bile driver may, in my 


fessor, 


we 


we become 


Greeks used 


would put a stop to our silly chatter ang 
self-lauding rhapsodies. We want a 
beauty of spirit and something that wil] 
carry us safely over the marshy places 
of ugliness which lie in our paths. 
Mark Twain tried to hold the mirror 
up for us to see, but we would not, 
And now we must. We have had no 
Art in industry because we have had no 
Art in life. We have been quite con- 
tent to buy, borrow or appropriate the 
art of other countries. We have cast 
the mantle of culture over our shoul- 
ders and have tried to swagger through 
the play. But the time has come for 
us to show our hands. There are no 
more cloaks to be had. The war has 
shot them to pieces, and we must spin, 
weave, fashion, design and ornament 
cloaks of our very own which shall tell 
the world that we have a place in its 


midst. 
That is what such an exhibition is go- 
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nine adornment. 


some are listed below: 


Alaska Seal Coats 


Natria Coats 


Marmot Coats 
Mole Coats... ree 
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furs. 


scarfs. 
ively trimmed in tails - 





Hudson Seal Coats... 
Natural and Brown Squirrel Coats 
Liberty Seal Coats... 


Natural Muskrat Coats 


Coatees and Capes 


In stunning Mole, Hudson, Seal, Jap 
Mink, Mink, natural and brown Squirrel, 
in plain models or trimmed in contrasting 


$159.50 to $950 
Rich Mink Kolinsky 


In large throws, capes, stoles and fancy 
Some of the throws are attract- 


$87.50 to $950 


~ 
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diunygo Vandeven — 





fur - - - - 


$625.00 to $1,195.00 
upwards $735.00 
..upwards from $439.50 
$175.00 to $397.50 
$197.50 to $398.50 
eT $187.50 to $250.00 


$335.09 to $1,150.00 
Beautiful Mole 


In capes, large throws and scarfs that 
are most becoming. 


Rich Long-Haired Furs 


In black and taupe Lynx, black, brown, 
taupe, red, white and silver Fox, in large 
stoles, capes and throws - 

Stunning Stone Marten throw of double 


THE AUGUST SALE OF FURS 


Continues to Offer Wonderful Values 


Beauty——grace--fashion—service, the combination that has made these exquisite Furs the perfection of femi- 
There is not a woman who does not look most charming when her costume is completed by fur. 

Never before has the demand for good Furs been so great as this year. 
foremost among the season’s favored styles. 


upwards $197.50 


Priced - - $59.75 


$45 to $€00 
$550 
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Coats and Jacquettes seem to be 
Our array of these charming garments beggars description, but 





‘ Fur Shop—Third Floor 
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ing to show us. It will open our eyes 
to our weaknesses as nothing else can. 
Therefore, I say let us have it for the 
sake of industrial advancement; yes, by 
all means; but let us also correlate it to 
our lives, to our ambitions, to our ideals. 
] hope that everyone will see it in this 
light, if not now at least after they have 
seen and thought. Behind every pro- 
gressive step lies design, and we should 
design this exhibition so that there can 
be but one step and that—Forward. 
E. H. WueErpé.. 
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Darwinism 
St. Louis, July 21, 1919. 
Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 
Anent Darwinism, which Mr. Byars 


naturally finds surprising in a Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian, seems to me Mr. 
Wilson’s choice of this word to de- 
scribe progress in statecraft was unfor- 
tunate, as it, of course, suggests at once 
the theory of the “heroic little mon- 
key.” 

The statement has been made by some 
writer that things which God made 
never evolve into anything else; but 
that evolution is ceaselessly proceeding 
in fabrics and compounds of man’s man- 
ufacture, in fashions and rules of man's 
devising. 

Myself have seen the evolution of the 
airship, the recall, the one-piece frock; 
but [ have noted no alteration in the 


twitter of the English sparrow, no de- — 


crease in size of the ears of the don- 
key; neither can I find convincing the 
instances which Darwinians produce to 
bolster their claim that fundamental 
changes in created things do gradually 
take place in—say a million years. 

What of the great, totally unbridged 
gaps in the record—the “missing links” 
which make to lack nine hundred and 
ninety-nine one-thousandths of the 
chain? Had animals evolved as claimed, 
there should be chains of fossils, even 
of existing types, showing barely per- 
ceptible gradations from each state of 
progress to the next. 

However, is there not unquestionably 
evolution in things of man’s devising? 
| doubt if Mr. Wilson pins faith on 
the monkeys. But with his belief in 
the “survival of the fittest” in govern- 
ment, we surely will not quarrel, as we 
all, call ourselves Newtonian, Darwinian 
or \Wilsonian, are crying for the fittest 
methods, the fittest procedures, the 
fittest laws. Woop Weston. 

*. .% ¢ 


Sad aera 


The Difference 
“The more responsibilities we have to 
assume, the more care we take in keeping 
out of trouble,’ remarked a California 
judge, recently. “Too many of us are 
like the chauffeur who was driving his 
former employer home from the club. 
Said the man: ‘James, I notice you 
don’t drive as fast now as you did when 
you were my chauffeur.’ ‘No, sir,’ re- 
plied James; ‘you see, sir, you owned 

that car and I own this one.’” 

©, 2. 


reese 


“Squire,” asked Constable Slackput- 
ter, the well-known sleuth of Petunia, 
“what would you do to a feller that con- 
fessed he was driving his Ford at the 
rate of forty-five miles an hour?” “Fine 
him for exaggeration, dad-burn him,” 
snapped old ‘Squire Peavy.—Kansas 
City Star. 
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Wilson and Clemenceau 
By Catherine Postelle 


There are men who are men of des- 
tiny. They cannot be accounted for by 
the simple laws that adjust the lives of 
other men, but seem to be born in fate- 
ful hours, not a moment too late or 
too soon for strange unaccustomed des- 
tinies the world has not before known. 
It is as though they were gifted with 
new subtie powers that pass them read- 
ily to a high new subtle element where 
their breath comes readily and naturally. 
Such a man is Woodrow Wilson. 
Someone wrote an article about him 
called “The Mystery of Woodrow Wil- 
That was in 1917. He cannot so 
easily be put down in black and white. 
Since then a new article must be writ- 
ten with new and more powerful ad- 
justments. 


. ” 
son, 


That a man of so transparent a sin- 
cerity, of such crystalline clearness of 
purpose, whose whole life lies bare to 
the day, who long ago laid all his cards 
on the table, should call for any great 
powers of analysis to formulate, adds 
another perplexity to the student of the 
personality of President Wilson. Fresh 
from the press comes “President Wil- 
(John Lane Co.) by Daniel 
Halévy, a Frenchman, who tries for an 
interpretation for his own country, but 


son” 
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who has produced a volume that will 
make its appeal to American readers. 
M. Halévy’s book gives an impression 
of a man going fearlessly about his 
own but his business was a 
world business. From his youth Wil- 
son was obsessed by the idea of govern- 
ments, and their administration on ideal 
lines became with him a passion. At 
twenty-three he wrote his “Cabinet 


Government,” and at thirty “Congres- 
sional Government; a Study of Amer- 


ican Politics.’ With radical lack.of re- 
spect for that moth-eaten document, he 
declared, “The Constitution of the 
United States is false and its results 
absurd. It has always been expounded 
and circumvented by politicians. .... It 
is a dispersion of energies and a con- 
certed paralysis of power..... The 
President is a mere President of a 
Board of Trustees. Such is) not my 
idea. The President is at liberty 
both in law and conscience to be as big 
a man as he can be. His capacity will 
set the limit.’ Cleveland approached 
his ideal, “more man than _ partisan, 
with an independent will of his own, 
exercising his powers like a chief mag- 
istrate rather than like a party leader.” 

These extracts are prophecy of the 
future Wilson and his policies: a 
government founded on the great prin- 
ciples of truth and justice and mercy, 
with the loftiest ideal- 


business, 


administered 
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ism; the President not a mere head 
clerk, but the leader of the people, 
clothed with unhampered authority when 
the moment came for its use. 

As head of one of the great univer- 
sities he put these principles into aus- 
tere practice; creating out of his ma- 
terials a little republic; in his own 
words, “transforming the place where 
there were youngsters doing tasks into 
a place where there were men doing 
thinking, where men are conversing 
about things of thought, where men are 
eager and _ interested in things of 
thought.” 

Into the broader field of the gov- 
ernorship of New Jersey he carried his 
principles of idealism in government, 
throwing his first bomb into the camp 
in his speech of acceptance. “As I 
have been named candidate without so- 
licitation or engagement, I shall be 
wholly free to serve the people and 
the State with entire independence.” 
His “entire independence” was sane 
and sanitary, overthrowing as it did 
“boss” rule and carrying out such a 
program of purification as drew from 
a Canadian this eulogy: “Mr. Wilson 
has shown that he is an idealist who 
can down politicians and get results.” 

It is with Wilson’s foreign policy as 
President of the United States that M. 
Halévy chiefly concerns himself. To 
come into the Presidency was for Wood- 
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possibly be offered later. 


THE AUGUST SALE OF FURS 


Emphasizing the Importance 
of Buying Now 

HE event that, during the month of August, offers 
T value-giving in Furs that will be impossible to 
duplicate later in the season. Two weeks remain 

in which to take advantage of the Fur Sale Prices. 
Furs this season are handled with the artistry of 
velvet or rich silk—the soft, supple pelts are gathered 
into deep yokes, fashioned into dolman coats, and 

bloused in Russian style in the sports models. 


Among coats, the box-coat styles with rolling collars, 
belts and deep pockets are chosen for street wear. 
Then there are novelty wraps for the woman who 
wears the unusual gracefully, and there are beautiful 
long coats of Hudson seal topped with squirrel, mink 
or skunk for the woman who prefers more conserva- 


The excellent choice that may be made in Fur coats, 
and the prices prevailing during the sale, make it a 
buying opportunity of greatest importance. 


Besides wraps, the Fur scarfs and Fur sets are shown 
in almost every Fur to be had, from the beautiful pieces 
of Russian Sable to the less expensive sets of fox and , 
civet cat. Separate neckpieces and scarfs are being 
chosen—these are either the long cape scarfs or the 
“choker’’ pieces of the double-skin scarfs. 


Beauty and economy are emphasized in this selling 
The Fur fashions are established for the 
This sale 


economy of buying 
in the season, as the Fur market is on the upward 


trend. Values offered in this sale are greater than can | | 
} 
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row Wilson to come into his own. As dark hours when the fate of the na- counselor of kings, the arbiter of all 
chief magistrate of one of the most tion hung in the balance. As head of the nations of the earth, but he never 
important nations of the world all his one of the greatest of the nations he for a moment changes the ring of his 
fairest dreams of ideal government seemed to have reached the highest al- voice, “For Democracy, for the little 
could be brought to the test; all his tjtude, but his idealism was called upon peoples of the earth, for equality, for 
powers of insight, of courage, of quick for a finer flight when all the world liberty, for justice!” 

and authoritative decisions, could at last turned to him as its only hope. Long’ Je 
be given fair play. For three years ago he had written, “A war of aggres- No figure in France has stood more 
Wilson went from triumph to triumph gjon is not a war in which it is a in the limelight during the past four 
of reform in national affairs—then came proud thing to die, but a war of service years than that of Georges Clemen- 
the great cataclysm. It was Clemen- js one in which it is a grand thing to ceau, and great is the appeal of the 
ceau who said, “You don’t know how die.” Out of his idealism he spoke the book, “Georges Clemenceau, the Tiger 
strong a man is when he is alone,” word that all the nations had waited of France” (D. Appleton & Co.) writ- 
and alone Wilson has always been in for—Democracy—and for this cause, a ten by Georges LeComte, dealing as it 
the great crises which have beset him, cause of service to mankind, he entered does with the biography and personality 
consulting only his own genius in those the great world war. He becomes the of the great Frenchman. 
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First Glimpses of the Authentic Styles in 


Tailored Suits for Autumn 


@.The woman of taste in matters of 
dress who prefers apparel of quiet re- 
finement will like these first suits for 
autumn of 1919. Simplicity of line and 
exquisite tailoring are the leading char- 
acteristics—the notes of newness de- 

| pending more on clever details in finish 
than in any decided difference in line or 
fabric. 








The jackets are usually 36 to 38 inches in length. 
Occasional models have very narrow belts—but the 
majority are plain and long and hang in a 
straight unbroken line from neck to hem. The 
skirts are mostly plain tailored with pockets and 
belts that somehow manage to express various 
kinds of style individuality. The little more 
width at the hem will be welcomed by the*woman 
who prefers freedom of motion to an extremely 
narrow skirt. 























The materials are Silvertone, Tricotine, Tweed 
and a splendid collection of mannish mixtures. 
Handsome linings, plain and fancy, add to the 
quality. Prices range from 


$59.75 * $100. 


Other chic tailored and novelty suits of unusual 
style charm at prices ranging from 


$100 t° $350. 
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For sixty years of public life M, 


Clemenceau has served his country with - 


integrity and a passionate partiotism, In 
his young manhood he was thrown 
much with the peasantry of France, 
the workers in field and factory, and 
here he realized the tragedy of their 
lives, and here he conceived his deep 
respect for man and his rights He 
here pledged himself to do what he 
could for the liberation, the education 
and uplift of these humble toilers. This 
has been one of the great underlying 
motives of his crowded life—the vindi- 
cation of the rights of man. His devo- 
tion to his country has amounted to an 
obsession, but he broadly interprets 
what he means by his country. “To 
me my country is not only the soil we 
tread, where we build our homes, where 
the family is brought up. It is the com- 
munity of ideas, of strong desires. It 
is a community of hopes, France, the 
great sower of ideas, of emancipation, 
of liberty, of justice.’ From his fath- 
er he inherited the legacy of a mind 
deeply imbued with these great prin- 
ciples. “As for me,” he says, “I de- 
clare to you plainly and without reser- 
vation that if there could be a conflict 
between the Republic and Liberty, it is 
the Republic which would be wrong and 
it is Liberty that I would adjudge to be 


right.” 

The whole book is a glowing tribute 
to this old patriot, a patriot without 
boasting and without violence, who de- 
manded in the Chamber of Deputies 
the complete and immediate amnesty of 
all those condemned by the Commune; 
who took that protesting oath as Alsace- 
Lorraine passed into the hands of con- 
quering Germany; who uttered his de- 
nunciation of military expeditions for 
colonial conquest; who in the crisis of 
Tangiers fought with such vehemence, 
warning Germany that France must not 
be treated as a vassal; who in that ter- 
rible hour of the question of Casablanca 
stood almost alone against the facti- 
tious demands of Germany, declaring 
for no compromise though all France 
was trembling at the threat of a new 
invasion. 

Clemenceau. was the man with the 
far-seeing vision, who saw long be- 
fore another the little cloud: no big- 
ger than a man’s hand upon the hori- 
zon, and uttered his solemn warning to 
France, that when she again fought it 
would not be for a province, but for 
her very existence. For this cause he 
pleaded. He demanded of his country 
that she should not be unprepared when 
that hour should come, and he ob- 
tained at last her consent to a three 
years’ compulsory military service. The 
time came when France had to acknowl- 
edge his foresight and his wisdom. 
When this time came, when Germany 
was almost at the gates of France, Poin- 
care looked about him for the man who 
could best meet the exigencies of the 
hour. That man was Clemenceau. Hail 
to the old Vendean! The old Tiger 
comes to his place with nearly sixty 
years of experience to make this last 
great battle for democracy. In his war 
office in the Senate, walking among the 
poilus at the front, or leaving them 
and walking far ahead to laugh in the 
face of ‘danger, Clemenceau has but one 
thought, to encourage, to help, to win. 
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“Victory is to him who fights” is his 
slogan, “To the last man” is his re- 
ligion. 

Monsieur LeComte tells us that when 
the armistice duly signed was placed in 
the hands of this grim old soldier, this 
sole survivor of that oath of fealty to 
Alsace-Lorraine, this veteran of a long 
fight, who never weeps, he burst into 
tears. “Now I can die!” he said to his 
friends. But not yet. ‘Yo be chief of 
the Council of War is great, to be chief 
of the greater Council of Peace is 
greater. At the first meeting of the 
League of Nations by unanimous vote 
M. Clemenceau is chosen President of 
the Peace Conference. With wise and 
sober discourse M. Clemenceau ccepts 
the honorable and_ responsible office. 
‘It is no longer a peace concerning 
greater and smaller territories which 
we have to make, it is no longer a peace 
of continents. It is a peace of peoples. 
There are no sacrifices to which we are 
not ready to consent. We shall only 
arrive at this great conclusion of peace 
by taking the broader viewpoint of 
greater, happier and better humanity.” 
M. LeComte salutes M. Clemenceau in 
the name of France as her “Minister 
of Victory.” 





Aviation Vocabulary 


New York students of the English 
language attribute to aerial navigation 
the addition of 200 words. As the 
average American has had in the past 
a speaking vocabulary of only 650 of 
the more than 600,000 words in the Eng- 
lish language, the increase brought about 
by the airplane and airships is regarded 
as remarkable. 

For the benefit of those yet unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of such 
words as “fuselage,” “nacelle,” “drift,” 
or “parasite resistance,” the Manufactur- 
ers’ Aircraft Association has prepared 
a “flying dictionary” with the aid of a 
report compiled by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics at 
Washington. 

“The 200 or more aeronautical words 
or phrases in common use on the flying 
fields or in the aircraft plants are 
strangers to the average reader,” says 
this book. “For instance, every one, 
probably, has heard of the aileron, ‘yet 
many may not know that the ailerons. 
of a biplane are arranged in the trail- 
ing edges in a unique manner, causing 
it to respond at the slightest touch of 
the gontrols and enabling the pilot to 
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but a 


ignore the lateral altitude of the machine 
entirely. / 

“An aileron, to be more specific, is 
a bit of wing tip fixed on hinges back 
on the rear edge at the ends of the 
wings. It is controlled by wires. When 
moved from the pilot’s seat the ailerons 
on one side raise and those on the other 
decline proportionately, thereby -allow- 
ing the wind pressure against them to 
tip the plane to either side as desired. 

“A biplane is a two-winged machine, 
one wing placed above the other. A ma- 
jority of the American and British ma- 
chines are biplanes. 

“The ‘trailing edge’ is the rear edge 
of the wings. Speaking of gliding, it 
means not only gliding, but the angle 
of the path the airplane takes when it 
descends under the influence of. gravity 
alone. A plane usually glides by keep- 
ing its nose fixed toward the horizon, 
when it will glide straightway eight 
miles for every mile it is above the 
earth, or eight in one. 

“An airplane is a machine that depends 
for support in the air on planes or wings 
and the propelling power of its motors 
to keep it there, overcoming gravity 
and at the same time propelling it for- 
ward. An airship is not an airplane, 
balloon, elongated, somewhat 
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cigar-shaped and provided with a pro- 
pelling system, car for passengers, rud- 
ders and stabilizing surfaces. 

“There are three kinds of airships, the 
non-rigid, whose form or shape is alone 
maintained by the pressure of the gas 
inside and aided by the cables and ropes 
which hold the passenger car underneath. 
Then there is the rigid airship, or one 
having a stiff wood or metal framework 
inside the gas bag to hold its shape 
for it. The semi-rigid airship has a 
rigid metal or wood keel or spine along 
its under side, which holds it partly in 
shape, aided by the expansion of gas 
Balloons and airships have ap- 
pendices, too. The appendix is a hose 
leading from the bottom side of the gas 
bag to the car and used for inflating 
it, or, in the case of the old-fashioned 
spherical balloon, like a big rubber ball, 
it serves to equalize the gas pressure 
inside. 

“An aviator is an operator or pilot of 
an airplane, or any _ heavier-than-air 
craft. A balloon is a lighter-than-air 
craft. The term ‘aviator’ applies to 
either a man or a woman who drives 
airplanes. The term ‘fuselage’ is com- 
mon, yet. not wholly understood. It is 
the body of the airplane, or the fabric- 
covered framework which holds the en- 
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gine in front, the pilot's seat and pas- 


senger area in the center between the 
wings and then runs back to the tail. 
“The ‘tail group’ is general, and it 
contains, besides the rudder or rudders, 
depending on the type of machine, ele- 
yvators in a horizontal position, one on 
either side of the rudder, and fins which 
are vertical to the elevators and are 
fixed, forming one plane with the rud- 
der when it is in a natural position. 
The controls are the wheel or ‘stick’ for 
use of the pilot in guiding his craft, 
the same as the wheel of an automobile 
or the rudder bar of a boat. A control 
has three uses, when in other vehicles 
such as the motor-cart or boat only two 
uses can be found for it. The reason 
is that aviators have to contend with 
three dimensions. An auto or boat can 
travel only backward or forward, or 
sidewise. A plane can do these things 
and besides can go either up or down. 
“A hangar is a shed for an airplane. 
An airplane also has ‘dope’ in large 
quantities. Dope is a substance resem- 
bling glue, etc., used in treating the cloth 
surfaces of airplanes and balloons to in- 
crease strength, produce tautness and act 
as a filler to maintain the air and pre- 
vent the fabric from leaking or tear- 
ing. Its base usually is cellulose. The 
nacelle of an airplane or dirigible is a 
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structure to which the wings are at- 
tached. The engine is moored and the 
passengers are stationed in it. A na- 
celle never extends back to the tail, but 
sometimes protrudes out on the front 
and holds the propeller. 

“The term ‘pancake’ came intu use 
during the war. It meant that an air- 
plane, when landing, straightens out al- 
most level with the ground, instead of 
diving into it. In other cases the tail 
is dropped lower than the nose, so that 
the wings catch the air and retard the 
force of the descent. A pontoon is a 
float or buoyant construction attached 
either under the wings of a hydroplane 
or flying boat or under its body to keep 
it afloat. When we speak in terms of 
speed, we mean air speed, or the rela- 
tive speed of an airplane in the air, and 
deducting the actual speed of the air 
from the distance we have traveled. 
Ground speed is more common. If we 
travel from one point to another in 
ten minues, making fifteen miles from 
A to B, we say that the ground speed 
was a mile and a half a minute, or 
ninety miles an hour. The undercar- 
riage of a plane is the structure by 
which it is enabled to land; the braces 
and wheels, between which a skid bar is 
sometimes located.” 
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cided to save by a plan. 








“Yes, I Earn a Good Salary, 
But I Can't Save Much” 


thousands of men 


and women of St. Louis are saying this 
to themselves daily. 
been turning this thought over in your 
own mind. Others have, and many 
have solved the problem. They de- 


Maybe you have 


That is they assume 


sum to the Mercantile Trust Company. They 


| | that they owe, and must pay weekly a certain 


| pay it no matter what the sacrifice—and they 


get ahead. 


Saving money is not a matter of salary, but of de- 
termination. And it doesn’t take an over-abundance 
of determination either, if you'll bring your savings 
to the Mercantile Trust Company. The interest we 
pay makes your money grow rapidly. 


You can start a Mercantile Savings Account with 
| any amount—from a dollar up. 





mon_ stock. 


share. 
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Marts and Money 


They had several bargain days on the 
prominent 
Some 
been 


stocks fell ten to forty points. 


thought impossible two or three weeks 
ago, when the speculative mob was in 
a hot fit of bullishness. Daily totals of 
the 2,000,000- 
srokers were overwhelmed with 
Their clerical forces had to 
work far into the night. Pessimism was 
intense, unmitigated for a_ while. 
on account of Plumb’s plan calling for 
fresh plums for the Brotherhoods, the 
threat of legal attacks on the five lead- 
ing packing companies, and preparations 
for a general crusade against our prin- 
cipal home industry—profiteering. Strikes 
and rumors of strikes helped to accen- 
tuate the feeling of malaise and incerti- 
However, there was a perceptible 
change for the better after it became 
that the Brotherhoods’ 
had assumed a somewhat conciliatory at- 
titude and hinted at compromises. 
spirit became 
still more pronounced after hasty perusal 
of President Wilson's suggestions of re- 
Especially interesting 
Street was his surprisingly 
equivocal challenge to those who would 


improvement 


troubles at the present time. 
truly “refreshing,” concluded the finan- 
different from the 
truckling at the time of the agitation 
about the Adamson act, which proved 
so damaging to values of all railroad se- 
Even the proposals respecting 
regulation of prices, publicity, investiga- 
tions, storing, etc., elicited considerable 
opinionation of a favorable sort, at least 
provisionally. Of course one cannot rea- 
sonably expect the financial community 
to wax enthusiastic about 
innovations of 


of remedial legislation will be fairly 
acceptable and insure sufficient degree 
of liberty in garnering net profits. , All 
the same, we may justly regard it as 
a most radical, profoundly significant 
proposition—this 
for regulation of prices. 
plainly how far and rapidly we have 
progressed in economic revolution since 


The hand of reconstruction is guided 
y the spirit of iconoclasm in all na- 
Latest market quo- 
tations show more or less important re- 
coveries, ranging from one to six points 
in the most. active quarters. 
Car and Foundry common moved inde- 
pendently; it rose from 110 to 127 on 
large trading. 


tions of the world. 


strikingly 


quite confident talk that the quarterly 
dividend rate would be raised 
It is $2 at present. 
reference to this, it won’t be amiss to 
repeat what I said in these columns on 
“The annual report of the 
American Car and Foundry Co. fulfilled 
It disclosed a 
after charges, taxes and preferred divi- 
dends, of $9,671,813, equivalent to $32.23 
on each share of the $30,000,000 com- 
For the previous twelve 
months the amount earned was $30.60 a 
For war taxes the company set 


near future. 


July 3 last: 


anticipations. 





aside $24,475,000. Thus the net before 
allowances for taxes was equivalent to 
$114 on each share of common stock. 
Extraordinary results, these. They fore. 
shadow a still higher value for the stock, 
also a fat extra dividend, perhaps. The 
current quotation is 11034.” 

United States Rubber common is about 
to be placed on an 8 per cent dividend 
basis, after a series of violent ups and 
downs in the stock’s quotation. The 
latest is 12612. This is several points un- 
der the recent absolute maximum. The 
stock was rated at. 73 some months 
ago, and as low as 51 in 1918. Holders 
have received nothing since 1915, when 
$3 was disbursed. Six per cent was 
paid in 1914. The company is astonish- 
ingly prosperous—almost alarmingly so. 
It is the principal rubber corporation in 
the country, and owns splendid planta- 
tions in Sumatra. The latter through 
control of the General Rubber Co. On 
December 31, 1918, the concern’s total 
surplus stood at $41,848,052. On the 
like date in 1914, the figures were $20,- 
005,323. Impelled, apparently, by its 
amazing opulence, the company plans to 
increase its capital stock to $300,000,000, 
Of this, $100,000,000 is to be first pre- 
ferred and $200,000,000 common stock. 
About $400,000 second preferred, still 
outstanding, is to be retired. The origi- 
nal amount. of this was $10,000,000, draw- 
ing 6 per cent. The intention is to issue 


> $36,000,000 new common stock, making 


the total outstanding $72,000,000. The 
remaining new capital will be kept in 
the treasury for a while. The Board of 
Directors has made announcement, also, 
that it contemplates. an extra distribu- 
tion either in cash or stock early in 
1920—that is, among common = share- 
holders. In view of all this, it is well 
within the probabilities that the present 
common stock may be selling at 150 
before long. 

The July statement of the United 
States Steel Corporation proved satis- 
factory. It disclosed a gain of 685,806 
tons in unfilled business, as of August 
1. Wall Street had expected a gain of 
only 500,000. July 1 the record was 5,- 
578,661 tons. On August 1, 1918, it was 
8,883,801. During July the steel ingot 
production of thirty companies amounted 
to 2,508,176 gross tons, indwating a gain 
of about 200,000 tons over the previous 
month. Owing to the strike of railway 
shopmen in various sections, it is be- 
lieved that the August record will re- 
veal a moderate shrinkage. The cur- 
rent. price of steel common is several 
points above the low notch of 100%, 
reached the other day. The high rec- 
ord, some weeks ago, was 115. _ It’s 
hardly open to doubt that this stock will 
play a very conspicuous and influential 
part in the next bull campaign, which, 
according to the on-dit of the “Street,” 
is to be launched at an early date. 

Copper issues did not decline sensa- 
tionally during the latest de route. The 
most drastic losses were established by 
Anaconda, Inspiration and Utah Con- 
solidated. They averaged about eight 
points. The inquiry for “coppers” is 
temporarily checked, to some extent, by 
a little relapse in the metal’s value, 
amounting to a cent a pound. 

Export demand remains disappointing. 
It is retarded by the serious derange- 
ment in foreign exchanges. French and 
Italian quotations have set new abso- 
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lute minimum records. There still are 
predictions that sterling may slump to 
$4 by and by. It is $4.31 at this mo- 
ment. Money rates are lower, as a re- 
sult of liquidation and contracting de- 
mand for speculation on the long side. 
The situation still is perplexing and 
acute, however. July financing aggre- 
gated to $380,346,695—a new high rec- 
ord. For the completed seven months 
the record is $1,504,821,000, against $736,- 
638,585 for the corresponding period in 
1918. Figures such as these are in har- 
mony with existing hopes of unprece- 
dented expansion in commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs* 
of 
Finance in St. Louis. 

Trading in the local financial market 
shows moderate shrinkage, in sympathy 
with unfavorable events in the market 
down East. Concessions in values have 
not been very important, though, in 
prominent quarters so far. Holders seem 
to have well prepared for adverse con- 
tingencies. Many of them have bought 
outright, and are, therefore, quite in- 
different to downward fluctuations. 
Speaking in a general sense, local rep- 
resentative issues are not at levels indic- 
ative of preposterous inflation. In part, 
this is the consequence of excessive con- 
centration of speculative attention, in 
recent months, upon proceedings on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Demand 
for investment issues, such as high-grade 
mortgage and municipal bonds, con- 
tinues seasonably good, and while there 
may be a dull spell in the next month or 
two, prospects favor still better inquiry 
by the middle of October; for funda- 
mental conditions are encouraging and 
there still are great amounts of private 
capital available for investment in de- 
sirable securities. 


Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Isked. 
MOREA TR io cicccescctvpen  exnene 135 
Nat. Bank of Commerce...... 135% 136% 
Oa eee 219 219% 
United Railways 4s.................. 54 5414 
ee a cae ae 53 
SOR OA) Sa a ee p 54 
Qe a 565% 58 
Certain-teed com...........-..-- a 42% 
Ely & Walker 1st pfd........ 105% ee? 
, le RR AE 87 
Hydraulic P. Brk. com............ 10 10% 
CORE SSE ACES eee 49 49% 
TIANA TRE no. caninsnccsnsese ar 
American Bakery com............ . 82 38 
Best-Clymer com..........-.------- . 54% a 
Hamilton-Brown _ .............-.--- . AS me 
National Candy com............. . 105 : 
WOe6r PFIGCEGIC ooccsccaiccscssvesscce 167 ae 
Marland Ref. ....... ett Tie ee 7 7% 
Og 
Answers to Inquiries. 
OpsERVANT, St. Louis—(1) Lehigh 


Valley Railroad, quoted at 50 at this 
moment, is generally regarded as an in- 
vestment stock rather than a speculation. 
The decline in value in the last five 
weeks—from 6034 to 48—was stimulated 
in part by cut in the dividend and by 
resetting of Federal suit in Supreme 
Court. The present rate of $1.75 quar- 
terly will probably be maintained, and 
it would therefore seem that purchasing 
is justified at 46. There’s no sound rea- 
son for fearing that the Government 
might be induced or compelled to con- 
fiscate 33 per cent of railroad values. 
So far as the L. V. is concerned, real 
value substantially surpasses capitaliza- 
tion. (2) Missouri Pacific should be a 
tempting “buy” between 26 and 27. The 
upward course will be resumed at a not 
remote date. 

SuBSCRIBER, Sioux City, Ia—You 
shouldn’t sell your U. S. Food Products 
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at a material loss. No cogent reason 
for it. Matters will be fitly ironed out 
at Washington. Common sense predom- 
inates and will seek to avoid extremes 
calculated to upset things all around. 
Reduced prices should in the end ad- 
vantage both consumers and producers. 
Stock quoted at 80%, after break to 76. 
Sold at 88 recently. Company now is 
ably and conservatively managed, and 
financial condition is reassuring. Has 
fately bought, for cash, several impor- 
tant American and British companies 
manufacturing sugar and_ molasses. 
Quoted price presages satisfactory divi- 
dends. 

T. A. H., Van Buren, Ark.—(1) Stick 
to your Willys-Overland, and get an- 
other certificate if price falls to 28. 
Don’t get rattled by present hysterical 
fears and turmoil. An extensive reac- 
tion had been overdue since June 30. 
Time to buy is when stocks are cheap 
and the average outside speculator is in- 
clined to let them alone. W.-O. will 
again be on the up-tack after pools have 
repurchased goods sold at high prices. 
(2) Same as regards Chino Copper. (3) 
American Can would be fairly safe pur- 
chase at about 43. 

Pixer, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Saxon Motor 
is altogether speculative. The advance 
to 28 was chiefly of manipulative char- 
acter, helped along somewhat by re- 
ports that 50 per cent of indebtedness 
has been paid. Readjustment of finances 
will probably be completed before year’s 
You might get a chance to buy 
Now 25%. 


close. 
at 22 in the near future. 
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The Heckler 

Ex-President William H. Taft de- 
lights to tell of one of his maiden 
speeches, in which he was anything but 
ahero. The speaker was on that easiest 
of easy tasks, attacking the government, 
when the heckled cried out: “You're 
A little nettled, Taft con- 
Presently, in 


wrong, sir!” 
tinued without heeding. 


answer to another strong assertion, came |— 


ee bo 


again: “You're wrong, sir Taft 
looked angry, but continued on the war- 
“You're wrong, sir!” again rang 
out. Angrily addressing the persistent 
interruptor, Taft cried: “Look here, I 
could tell this man something about the 
government that would make his hair 
stand on end.” “You're wrong again, sir!” 
came from the critic, as, amid the roars 
of the crowd, he stood up and removed 
his hat. His head was a bald as a bil- 
liard ball. 


path. 
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For Journalists Only 

The late General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army was conducting a big meeting 
which lasted unusually long and toward 
the close a newspaper reporter left his 
seat and gained the aisle. General 
Booth pointed a finger at him and said: 
“Whoever leaves this auditorium will 
be damned by God.” The reporter an- 
swered: “If I don’t leave this auditor- 
ium and hurry back to my office, I’ll be 
damned by the city editor.” “God is 
above the city editor,” retorted General 
Booth. “Yes, I think He is,” piously 
responded the reporter, “but the city 
editor doesn’t.” 

efocfeote 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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FOREST PARK HIG 
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THURS., FRI., SAT., SUN. 
NORRIS ANIMALS 
and the Jazz Monkeys 
CHARLES OLCO 

Comic Opera in Ten Minutes 


NEW SHOW EVERY MONDAY AND THURSDAY 


COLUMBIA 


THEATER BEAUTIFUL 
Renewed Throughout. 11. m. to 11 p.m. 
CEASELESS VODVIL AND PICTURES 


THREE MELVIN BROS. 


Foremost Sensational 


Acrobats 


BURNS & WILSON 


in Their Original Comedy Skit 


RAGLAND & FAGEN 
“Nifty Nonsense” 
Pauline Fredericks 
in Her Greatest Picture 
“THE PEACE OF ROARING RIVER” 


ADMISSION 15¢ AND 25c 
































14th and Locust 


BEN WELCH and HIS REVUE 


August 17th 


GAYETY 2 SHOWS DAILY 


Commencing Sunday Matinee, 


























Tickets 


Browns vs. Philadelphia 


August 14, 15, 16 


BASEBALL 


Time 3:30 
at SPORTMAN’S PARK 


Browns vs. Boston 
August 17, 18, 19 


on Sale at Wolf’s, Broadway and Washington 























SEVENTH AND WALNUT 
TWO SHOWS DAILY 2:15 AND 8:15 


Cabaret Girls 


Commencing Sunday 
Matinee, August 17 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN 





STANDARD THEATER 














Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 
BOND DEPARTMENT 


310 N. EIGHTH STREET 


‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’’ 














O ANSWER your question, to advise 
you about your problems, to put our 
facilities (mechanical, statistical or 


personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reseroe System 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


ST. LOUIS 
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EVENS & HOWARD | | itene To Go To-nicHT 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF * CICARD rs us 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe | | High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Yards for City Delivery Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden 
920 Market St. Saint Louis A. J. CICARDI 







Sold evorywhore ~~ Families supplied by 
grocer, druggist and dealer. 
Visttors are cordially invited to inspect our plant 
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follow you on 





















Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 
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vacation. 





Send your 


new address CENTURY BUILDINGS 
to the 





Circulation Department, The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 








Reedy’s Mirror. 





E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 


















































